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CHAPTER IX. 


LORD RONALD. 


= RONALD EVELEIGH, K.C.B., 


was a widower. He had lost both 
his wife and his children. His 
wife, a very sweet and beautiful 
woman, whom he had tenderly 
loved, had died of consumption, 
after having given him two child-~ 
ren, a boy and agirl. He, asa 
soldier, had tried to harden his 
little ones by exposure, convinced 
that all delicacy is due to ‘ molly- 
coddling.’ The consequence was 
that just as he was congratulat- 
ing himself that his theory was 
successful, his children died of 
congestion of the lungs. They 
had inherited their mother’s deli- 
cacy, and injudicious treatment 


precipitated the inevitable end. 


Left a widower, and childless, the 
old General had accepted his 


iad ration, and had settled for the rest of his days at 
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Court Royal, a spot dear to him as no other spot on earth, 
because associated with his childhood. 

He had inherited all the Eveleigh pride of birth, and though 
he cared nothing for his comfort, and despised luxury, yet he 
believed the state maintained at Court Royal to be indispensable 
to the dignity of the family, and respected it accordingly. His 
own rooms were plainly furnished. Their arrangements were stiff 
and tasteless. Over the chimney hung his sabre; at the side, on 
a level with his eye, as he sat in his arm chair, were three 
medallion portraits of his wife and his two children. 

In manner he somewhat lacked the polish of his brothers and 
nephew, and in features he was more rugged. His mind was 
simple, and his heart tender. The ambition of his life ended 
when the earth fell on his boy’s coffin, but not its pride: that 
would remain as long as the family lasted. When Lord Ronald 
came to settle at Court Royal, he had no idea of the financial 
conditions of the Duke. There had been hitches in the payment 
of his annuity, which was charged on the estates; eventually 
the money had come, though it came irregularly. He recollected 
the splendour of the house when he was a boy, under the splendid 
Duke Frederick Augustus, his father—the annual season in town 
at Kingsbridge House, Piccadilly, the balls, the round of dinners, 
the whirl of entertainments, the drawing-rooms, the concerts, the 
carriages, the stables, the army of domestics. Now the Duke 
never went totown. The doctors forbade his travelling by rail. 
Lord Ronald chafed at this banishment to the country, not 
because he liked a season in town, but because he thought the 
presence of the family in London during the season comported 
with its dignity and duty to society. The retirement of the Duke 
had synchronised with the entry of the Marquess into the army. 
A residence in town was requisite only for Lady Grace, and Lady 
Grace least of all desired it. At Court Royal the customary state 
was kept up, but then, a palace on the south coast of Devon, ten 
miles from a railway, is not the place where many people can be 
found to be impressed by that state. 

After a while his eyes opened to the real condition of affairs, 
and he was fain to admit to himself that it was a happy thing for 
the family it had an excuse for not spending the season in town. 
The General tried to shut his eyes to the truth, tried to disbelieve 
what he could hardly credit. Without being remarkably sharp- 
- sighted, Lord Ronald had a sound judgment. The future began 
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to alarm him. He was much attached to his nephew, but he was 
angry with him. 

‘Why the deuce does he not marry an heiress?’ he muttered 
to himself, as he sat smoking, oppressed with low spirits. ‘It is 
high time that the wretched affair which came to an end at 
Palermo should be forgotten, and the consequences effaced. The 
creature was not worth fretting over. It was a bad job, but it is 
done with, and the volume containing that romance should be 
shut and put away. Is the title to become extinct, the family to 
die out, because of that piece of damaged goods? What is Salt- 
combe waiting for? There is nothing to expect. Why is he not 
man enough to shake himself free of the recollection as he shook 
himself free of the entanglement? The hope of the family hangs 
on him. Upon my soul, Salteombe is enough to drive one mad.’ 

Heated by his reflections, Lord Ronald had attacked his 
nephew on the subject more than once, and had been repelled 
with such coldness that he had retired each time without effect- 
ing anything, and thoroughly disconcerted. He lost patience, but 
did not know what to do. He spoke to the Duke, and his Grace 
once or twice addressed his son on the advisability of his marrying. 
But that led to no alteration in his conduct. 

Lord Ronald suspected more than he knew. As there wasa 
constantly recurring difficulty about the payment of his annuity, 
he allowed it to fall into arrears, content if he had enough to defray 
his ordinary trifling expenses. The Marquess, who was supposed 
to see to business for his father, apologised to him for the delay, 
but the General always passed the matter over with a joke about 
his having no wants in a house where his wishes were forestalled. 
As his annuity was in arrear he forbore making inquiries, lest he 
should seem wanting in delicacy. He was told by the steward 
that the years were bad, the value of land was depreciated, rents 
were reduced 20 per cent., the farmers could not pay, farms 
were thrown on hand. He was, moreover, not a man of business, 
had no idea of balancing accounts, and never could distinguish 
between creditor and debtor in a ledger. The uneasiness of the 
steward, his running to and fro to consult with the Marquess, the 
periodical invocations of the Archdeacon to advise, the troubled 
face of Lord Saltcombe at times, the difficulty in meeting pressing 
payments, the appearance, finally, of that hard, practical-looking 
lawyer at dinner on the Duke’s birthday, like Banquo’s spectre at 
the table, had made him very uneasy. 

26—2 
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‘ What the devil keeps Saltcombe from marrying, and relieving 
the situation ? It is his duty. Sometimes we go at the enemy in 
direct charge, at others sweep round and take them in rear. We 
can’t dislodge those who hold the mortgages with the bayonet. 
Saltcombe must execute a flank movement, with an heiress, 
Years slip away, the cloud grows denser, debts become heavier, 
creditors more pressing. Saltcombe is forty, the age is passing 
at which he can pick and choose. He will soon have to take 
whom he can get.’ 

The General was thinking this, when he heard the steps of 
Beavis, and opened the door. 

‘Come in, my boy, come in,’ he said. ‘Saltcombe will not 
be ready to see you for another hour. What do you want with 
him ?’ 

Beavis hesitated. He did not know what to say. His heart 
was full, he could think of nothing but what troubled him. He 
considered a moment, and then resolved to be plain with the 
General. It could do no harm, it might do good. 

‘I want to see Lord Saltcombe on business.’ 

‘ What ?—connected with that lawyer fellow here last night ?’ 

‘Yes, Lord Ronald. I have no message from him, but I have 
asked him to postpone meeting my father and the Marquess till 
I have had an interview with the latter.’ 

‘What is the matter? Is there a secret?’ 

‘No secret—at least, none to be kept from you, my Lord. It 
concerns the family affairs.’ 

‘Family affairs!’ groaned the General; ‘ then I want to hear 
nothing about them. I am an old soldier, and not a steward, or 
a lawyer, or an accountant.’ 

‘For all that,’ said the young man, ‘I wish greatly to talk the 
matter over with you. It seems to me that you, Lord Ronald, 
may do here that which no one else can effect.’ 

‘What is that? I can do nothing. I am the last in the 
house.’ 

‘You can do much if you will make the attempt, my Lord. 
Excuse me if I am presumptuous, but I am in earnest.’ 

‘Iam sure you are. You area good boy. Go on. Speak 
out.’ 

‘It is a very unpleasant thing to speak words that cut the ear 
they enter ; however, in this case it is a duty. I suppose you 
know that, what with bad years, and the heavy burdens on the 
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property that have been accumulating, and with the inaction of 
the Marquess, the state of affairs is about as bad as it can be. 
My dear father will not realise it. His Grace knows, and, I 
suppose, must know nothing of it. The Marquess is aware, but 
does not take the initiative, and you, Lord Ronald , 

‘I shut my eyes,’ interrupted the General. ‘ No, that is not 
altogether the case. I see, and am bewildered. I cannot move 
in the matter. I am awkwardly situated. In fact, the Duke is 
behindhand with me—not that I want the money, I have my 
half-pay, but the fact ties my hands, I cannot interfere. I have 
touched on the subject indeed to the Duke, but he supposes I 
refer to the losses sustained by the family in my grandfather’s 
time. He wasasad rake. I do not like speaking about it to 
Salteombe for certain reasons of my own. He is reserved with 
me; he never invites my confidence. So we go on in faith. 
Times will mend. Something will turn up. Legacies will rain 
gold. We don’t eat our soup as scalding as it is served.’ 

‘Expenses ought to be cut down in every way at once.’ 

‘It has been done. The Duke no longer goes to town for the 
season. How any further economy is to be practised here I do 
not see. The house must be kept up, the gardens and grounds 
maintained in order,—the sta’ les—where would you begin? A 
Duke cannot live like a curate, in furnished lodgings, on chops 
alternating with cutlets and steaks, and a maid-of-all-work to 
cook and dust, and make the beds.’ 

‘Would it not be advisable,’ asked Beavis in a low tone, with 
his eyes on the carpet—‘ would it not be well to make an effort, 
and put up with inconveniences, rather than allow the avalanche 
to rush down on your heads.’ 

Lord Ronald took Beavis by the arm, and paced the room 
with him, before he replied. The old General’s face was pale, and 
his lips quivered. 

‘My dear boy, you imagine matters worse than they really 
are. You have allowed your mind to prey on your fears, and 
they have assumed the“appearance and weight of a nightmare. 
It is impossible for such a catastrophe to overtake us. Think 
what we are, what our family is, and has been! Think what 
magnificent estates we have owned—and, indeed, we are not 
denuded yet.’ 

Beavis looked up, and saw that the old man was trying to 
silence his own convictions. Beavis was pained to have made 
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him suffer, but it was necessary for every individual member of 
the family to be roused to face the danger. 

‘Dear Lord Ronald, I am not frightened by fancied dangers, 
The danger is knocking at the door. Would to God it were not 
so, but I cannot deceive myself. It is. I see you all here lulled 
in unconsciousness, losing time, letting slip opportunities of 
recovery which may never return, and delaying retrenchment, 
whilst retrenchment is availing.’ 

The General sighed. ‘There is a God over all,’ he said ; ‘we 
must trust to Providence.’ 

‘And do nothing?’ asked Beavis. 

‘What is to be done? I dare not speak to the Duke, 
Saltcombe would not listen to me, or, if he did listen, would shrug 
his shoulders and go his way.’ After a pause, during which he 
smoked hard, he asked, ‘ What was that lawyer lugged in here 
for yesterday ? What has he come to Court Royal about ?’ 

‘He has come concerning a transfer of the mortgage held by 
the Messrs. Stephens to a certain Emmanuel, who has already his 
hand on the home estate, with park and house, and has negotiated 
a loan or two besides.’ 

‘ What of that ?’ 

‘ And there is to be another loan of five thousand.’ 

‘That isnot much. A trifle.’ 

‘A trifle! but there have been so many of these trifles accu- 
mulated, and now they are an intolerable burden. A pound of 
feathers weighs as much as a pound of lead. Lord Saltcombe 
should be roused to look into the debts of the family, and form 
some decision as to what is to be done.’ 

‘You want me to stir him up? Ido not relish the task, and 
I doubt my ability to wake him.’ 

‘He must be shaken out of his apathy.’ 

‘I do not believe it is possible.’ 

‘Then everything remains in statu quo—captain, pilot, crew, 
all must have their sleep out whilst the vessel fills. It is cruel 
to wake them. They need repose. It is impossible to rouse 
some, they sleep so sound. All at once the ship gives a lurch, 
and the waves engulf her, as all wake up and rub their eyes, and 
ask where they are?’ 

The General’s pipe was out. He turned his face to the 
' window to hide the emotion painted on it. Beavis had spoken 
strongly—possibly too strongly ; the words had poured scalding 
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from his heart. He was a young man. He was not called in by 
the family to consult on its affairs. He had assumed the office 
unsolicited. Perhaps he was troubling the old man in vain. 

The silence remained unbroken for some while. 

Lord Ronald struck a match, but could not relight his pipe ; 
his hand shook, so did the pipe between his lips. He threw the 
match away, and laid his pipe on the chimney-piece. Then he 
held out his hand to Beavis, without looking him in the face, and 
said, ‘God bless you, dear boy! You are acting as your honour- 
able and kind heart prompts. At a time when every one thinks of 
self, it is pleasant to meet with one who cares for the fortunes. of 
others.” He sighed. ‘ You are all of you good, true, all of you,— 
your worthy father, your dear sister, whom we love as our own child, 
and yourself. You have spoken to me sharply, and I know what it 
has cost you to do so-—you who have been reared in reverence for 
the family. You have acted as a man of principle should act, 
but then, what is the good? The transfer will be executed, the 
fresh loan contracted, in another hour. It is too late to prevent 
that.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Beavis, ‘it is too late to prevent that, but 
it is not too late to say, “ This shall be the last. We have let 
matters slide their downward way, now we will put on the drag. 
And the first step towards stopping will be to find out where we 
stand.” ’ 

‘You are quite right, but Iam no accountant. Your father 
has the books. Saltcombe. is supposed to audit them.’ 

‘Lord Saltcombe must not only look over the accounts, but 
take an interest in them.’ 

‘ Beavis,’ said the old General, ‘my debt against the estate 
shall be cancelled; but that is nothing, as it would not be 
exacted. Let it go. What is this five thousand for ?’ 

‘Current household expenses, I presume ; but I do not know 
for certain.’ 

‘Let me find the money. Decline this five thousand. It 
will be a relief to my mind that I have stopped one additional 
loan. I have my half-pay, and am able to put aside some money. 
Ihave more than I want. IfI drop this into the gulf it is only 
a drop. I know I am robbing my heirs without benefiting the 
house ; but then—the house is my heir. I should leave every- 
thing to my dear niece, except a little remembrance to Lucy and > 
yourself. When that hard-faced lawyer comes, tell him the five 
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thousand is not wanted. Damn it, Beavis, I have a mind to 
throw all my savings into the same hole, but then——’ 

‘No, my Lord, you must not do this. It will only prolong 
the agony, and rob Lady Grace, as you say, of what in the end 
she may need. We must get a clear view of the situation before 
anything further is done.’ 

A tap sounded at the door, and Lord Saltcombe entered. 

‘You here, Beavis! Good morning, Uncle Ronald. I heard 
that Worthivale had been rampaging after me, and suspected you 
had trapped him. I overslept myself. I sat up very late last 
night.’ 

‘Doing nothing, I suppose,’ said the General, dryly. 

‘Exactly—-doing nothing,’ answered the Marquess, slightly 
colouring. 

‘We have been discussing family affairs,’ said Lord Ronald; 
‘family embarrassments, I had better say.’ 

‘Then I am in the way. I will withdraw.’ 

‘Stay, Saltcombe, we want you to look into matters.’ 

‘ My dear uncle, I am at Mr. Worthivale’s service every morn- 
ing, whenever he calls me, to sign leases, audit accounts, and 
consent to the reduction of rent. I limit him to an hour; I 
cannot allow more time than that. The office exercises a soporific 
influence on my brain.’ 

‘You really must be serious. Matters are desperate. Do 
you know that a lawyer is coming here to-day about a transfer ?’ 

‘Well! a transfer is not a nitro-glycerine bomb. I am 
impatient to make it. I am going to take Grace and Lucy out 
in the yacht. We must catch the tide. The Sheepwashes are 
going to meet us at Portsmouth. We are bound for Eddystone.’ 

‘Saltcombe, you do not know how in earnest I am,’ said the 
General ; ‘I entreat you to stay. I have much to talk to you 
about, and Beavis here has more.’ 

Young Worthivale was vexed. The old man wanted tact, and 
he was doing mischief. 

‘Beavis is coming with us,’ said Lord Saltcombe. ‘He wants 
a whiff of sea-breeze to take the office-dust out of his lungs, 
and blow the cobwebs from his brain.’ 

Beavis seized the opportunity to turn the conversation. He 
saw that the General irritated his nephew, without advancing the 
cause he had at heart. But the old man could not understand 
his tactics. 
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‘What a man you are, Worthivale,’ he said. ‘Two minutes 
ago you were crying “ House on fire!” and now you are agog to 
be junketing with the girls. I will not be put off like this. You 
have stirred me up. I will have it out with Saltcombe.’ 

‘My time, then, is yours,’ said the Marquess, stiffly. 

‘Very well,’ said the General, hotly. ‘ You must marry.’ 

‘ Whom ?’ 

Lord Ronald did not answer; the question was not an easy 
one to answer. 

‘You remind me of the magistrates of the old German towns, 
who had the bachelors before them on attaining their majority, 
and bade them marry within six weeks, or forfeit their rights of 
citizenship.’ 

‘There was sense in that. You must marry, Saltcombe.’ 

‘Uncle, I will contemplate the five Misses Sheepwash to-day 
with that view.’ 

‘Do not be absurd. You must marry money.’ 

‘ Beavis,’ said the Marquess, aside, ‘ you will be at the pier at 
half-past twelve.’ 

The General was angered by his nephew’s coolness. 

‘Saltcombe,’ he said, ‘time enough has elapsed since that 
Palermo affair——’ 

‘For you to have learned, Uncle Ronald, that I will endure no 
allusion to it,’ said the Marquess, gravely, whilst his colour went.. 

The old man looked him full in the face, and Lord Saltecombe 
met his eye firmly. He said not another word, but turned with 
a sigh to the window. The Marquess beckoned to Beavis, and 
they left the room together. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


THE Fifth of November ‘was a great day at the Barbican. Was, 
it no longer 7s. The reason why it is so no longer may be gathered 
from what follows. 

The Barbican offered about the only open space in old 
Plymouth where a bonfire might blaze, and fireworks explode 
without certainty of setting the houses round in flames, or of 
frightening horses and impeding traffic. Moreover, about the 
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Barbican swarm and multiply indefinitely the urchins who most 
love to celebrate the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot. They 
are deterred by no dread of injuring good clothes, are restrained 
by no respectable parents. They burn Guy Fawkes out of no 
deep-seated enthusiasm for the Crown and the Bible, but out of 
pure love of a blaze. 

Now, stillness reigns on that momentous anniversary at the 
Barbican ; no crackers spurt, no pyre burns, for the police are there 
in force on the evening to prevent a repetition of such an event 
as that which took place on the occasion we are about to record. 

The broad quay, the proximity of the waters and the coal 
barges, the good open space before the houses, had impressed the 
youth for many generations that no place was fitter for the fiery 
celebration than the Barbican. There were bits of old timber to 
be had for the asking or for the taking. The owners of the tar and 
tow and tallow store always contributed a cask, and some black 
fluid highly combustible. The colliers that lay in Sutton Pool 
were ready to give baskets of coal. 

The adult population of the neighbourhood was in sympathy 
with the exhibition, turned out to see it, and contributed howls, 
cheers, and groans. 

The Barbicanites had no pronounced political or religious 
antipathies. It was one to them whose effigy was burnt, they 
hooted and howled with equal enthusiasm whether the object 
represented ‘Old Boney,’ Pius IX., ora Puseyite. All they bar- 
gained for was that some one should be burned—who mattered 
little. 

On the last occasion when the Barbican was illuminated by a 
bonfire, the guy represented a local celebrity. Before that evening 
closed in, who the guy was to be was known to every inhabitant 
of the Barbican, except the individual himself. Never had 
contributions flowed in more copiously, and been given with 
greater alacrity. Not a householder refused when solicited, except 
only Lazarus, who, when solicited, responded with an oath, a lunge, 
and a whirl of his stick. 

Darkness fell. Joanna put up the shutters as usual, and locked 
and barred the doors. Lazarus looked with evil eye on the Fifth 
of November celebrations as a crimirial waste of excellent fuel, 
and he made or pretended business for the evening which would 
take him to the other end of the town. 

Lazarus had come to entrust the care of the house and the 
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business of the shop very much to Joanna, whilst he carried on 
business of an analogous but more respectable kind elsewhere. 
' He could place perfect confidence in Joanna. She took as keen a 
relish as himself in driving a bargain and in ‘doing’ a purchaser. 
He suspected her, indeed, of secreting for her own use some of 
the money she received, but this was solely because he suspected 
everybody ; and in this case his suspicions were unjust, for Joanna 
was scrupulously conscientious in accounting to him for every 
farthing she spent and received. It was part of her duty to screw 
down the poor and bleed them of their last drop of blood; it was 
part of her duty to throw dust into the eyes of a buyer, and deceive 
him with lies and disguises; it was her duty to be true to her 
master. Joanna was conscientious. 

During the day Joanna had observed the growth of a pile of 
combustible materials before the house, and had engaged in many 
passages of arms about it. She had remonstrated as to its size and 
position; and, finally, she had pillaged it. She had, by watching 
her opportunities, succeeded in carrying off from it a quarter of a 
ton of coals which she had stowed in the closet under the stair- 
case, till detected, and then the urchins engaged on the erection 
of the pyre kept a guard against further pilfering. 

When she found that she could no longer plunder the pile, she 
stormed against the pile-builders, she invoked the aid of a police- 
man to demolish it. It was in dangerous proximity to the Golden 
Balls. What if the wind set that way? When the policeman 
failed to give her redress, she appealed to the bystanders, the 
inhabitants of the houses on the quay, but they were all par- 
ticipators in the pyre, had subscribed coin or contributed fuel for 
its erection. 

After she had locked up the house, Joanna retired to a window 
of the first floor, whence she could follow che proceedings. The 
Barbican was alive with people, and heads were protruded from all 
the windows. The evening was fine, no rain fell, no fog hung over 
the water and wharf. Joanna was girl enough to enjoy a blaze ; 
though old beyond her.years in her views of life and of men, she 
had not lost childlike pleasure in what is beautiful and what is 
exciting. 

Presently Joanna heard the bray of a horn, and the hubbub of 
voices mingled with jeers, laughter, and whoops. A moment after 
a crowd of boys, young men, and girls poured down the narrow 
street that debouches on the quay, carrying in their midst, 
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supported on their shoulders, seated oua chair above their heads, 
the Guy Fawkes. Torches were borne and waved about the figure, 
and on its reaching the open space a Bengal light blazed up. 

Joanna saw at a glance whom the effigy was designed to 
represent, and why the celebration had evoked so much interest 
on this occasion. 

The figure was that of Mr. Lazarus. There could be no mis- 
taking it. His peculiarities of costume and attitude had been hit 
off with real genius, A mask had been made or obtained with a 
sausage nose, like his, and a smirk on the thick lips, like his. His 
old fur cap, with flaps to cover the ears, which he wore in the 
shop, was faithfully reproduced; so also his long-tailed great 
coat; his black tie, which would turn with the knot under the ear, 
without a vestige of linen collar. The effigy was represented 
holding a ham-bone, which it was gnawing. 

The crowd flowed from the street, and spread over the Barbican 
open space. The figure was planted in front of the Golden Balls, 
and three groans were given for Lazarus the Jew. 

Joanna withdrew from the window that the people might not 
have the satisfaction of seeing that they were observed. Her face 
flamed with indignation and desire of revenge. She ascended a 
chest of drawers in the store chamber nearest the face of the house, 
whence she could watch proceedings unobserved. After the groans 
for Lazarus, a silence fell on the mob, and expectant looks were 
cast at his door. They supposed that the Jew, frenzied with rage, 
would rush forth, cudgel in hand, to belabour all whom he could 
reach. Disappointed in this anticipation, they removed the guy 
to the bonfire, and planted the figure, in its chair, on the top. 
Torches were applied, and amid huzzas and capers, and a ring of 
urchins dancing round the pile, the bonfire burst into lurid blaze. 

Joanna saw the faces of the crowd illuminated by the fire. She 
saw those who lounged out of their windows looking on, laughing 
and applauding. She gnashed her teeth with impotent rage, and 
clenched her hands. She sat crouched, frog-like, on the top of a 
chest of drawers, with her fists closed, and her chin resting on them. 

‘ Ah!’ she muttered, ‘ you come to Lazarus, all of you, when 
in need; you can’t do without him, and yet this is the reward he 
gets for helping you in trouble. Never mind, he has you all in 
his grip. He will not scruple now to give a squeeze, and your 
blood will run between his fingers. You also! How dare you!’ she 
‘ exclaimed, and pointed to an attic window from which peered a 
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woman’s face. The flames lit up the room, and cast Joanna’s 
shadow against the wall, distorting and exaggerating the length of 
her extended arm. Her finger indicated the woman leaning forth 
from the garret window, watching what went on below, and enjoy- 
ing the scene. That woman was the mother of two children. She 
pawned the blankets every morning that had covered her and her 
sons by night, for three half-pence, and redeemed the children’s 
clothes for the day. At night she pawned their rags and released 
the blankets. Six per cent. is the legal rate of usury, but Lazarus 
obtained from this widow five hundred per cent. And this woman 
dared to applaud his being burnt in effigy! Whither is gratitude 
flown ? 

Suddenly a report, a roar, then a burst of cheers, followed by 
a crash, and dead silence ! 

The ham-bone had gone off! That ham-bone was a rocket 
disguised in coloured paper. The designer of this exquisite piece 
of humour had planned that the rocket, on exploding, should shoot 
out to sea and extinguish itself innocuously in the water ; but in 
the haste and excitement of planting Lazarus on the pyre no 
thought had been given to the pointing of the head of the ham- 
bone. The only idea prominent in the minds of the urchins was 
to set the figure opposite the door of the Golden Balls. The 
rocket was from the Government coastguard stores, liberally con- 
tributed by the man invested with charge of them. 

When the flame ignited the rocket it went off with a rush and 
roar in quite the opposite direction to the sea, crashed through 
a window, and disappeared in the tow, tallow, and tar warehouse. 

One precious gift of nature is accorded freely to Englishmen 
of all ranks and ages—the aptitude of doing the right thing at the 
right moment; in a word, presence of mind. Those present—the 
whole crowd of men and boys—instantly realised the gravity of 
the situation, and did that which was best to be done—they took 
to their heels. The first to go was the storekeeper who had con- 
tributed the rocket, and he went home as fast as the rocket had 
gone into the tow and tallow shop, slipped into bed, and called his 
wife’s attention to the clock to enable her to swear that he had 
been laid up at that time of the evening with a bronchial catarrh. 
He was followed by every one who had lent a hand or given a 
halfpenny towards the celebration. Thus the explosion of the 
hambone cleared the quay in five minutes. 

The bargemen looked on from their boats in complacent 
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expectation of a bonfire bigger than that on which Lazarus was 
burning. Only a few men stood about the pyre, and endeavoured 
with rakes to thrust it over the edge of the wharf into the pool 
before the police appeared. 

Joanna had not observed what had taken place. She had 
indeed seen the flash of the rocket and heard the cheers, but from 
her chest of drawers she could not see the tow and tallow store. 

Why had the crowd dispersed so suddenly? Why was the 
bonfire being put out, and the half-consumed Lazarus in his 
flaming chair toppled into Sutton Pool ? 

Joauna was roused by the sound of her master’s key in the 
side door. She remembered that she had bolted the door, so she 
descended to withdraw the bar and admit him. Then her pent-up 
wrath found vent, and she told him of the outrage. 

‘Well,’ said Lazarus, without signs of discomposure, ‘it won't 
cost me a penny. Have they singed one of my coats? burnt my 
cap? Nota bit! so it don’t matter to me. Run out, Joanna, 
with your shovel, and see if you cannot rescue some of the coals 
which are being wasted, and then look sharp and get me: my 
supper ready. Dear, dear! The figure was dressed like me, and 
all the beautiful clothes burning. Don’t you think that we might 
fish him out of the water and see what can be done with the gar- 
ments—they cannot be utterly spoiled? So they are raking out 
the fire, are they ? Scared by the police, I suppose. It is wicked, 
inconsiderate waste to toss coals and sticks into the pool. The 
supper can wait; the apple won’t get cold, and it may ripen by 
delay.’ 

‘ What is that ?’ exclaimed the girl, as a flash of vivid yellow 
light smote in at the window. ‘They’ve surely never gone and 
lighted the bonfire again !’ 

‘They are burning what remains of the coal. Oh, the wicked 
waste !’ 

‘No!’ said Joanna, excitedly; ‘the light strikes from the wrong 
side of the street.’ 

She ran to the door, threw it open, and uttered an exclamation 
of dismay. 

The tow and tallow store was in flames; it had burst into 
blaze at once; all the windows on the second floor were vividly 
illuminated, and from one a spout of fire issued and ran up the 
walls. No one lived in the storehouse; but an old woman, very 
deaf, occupied an attic, and she was wont to retire early to bed. 
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A light wind was blowing likely to carry the flames across the 
street upon the house of the Jew. 

Lazarus stood in the doorway behind the girl. He shared her 
dismay, but gave louder and more violent expression to it. He 
swore and stamped. 

‘The fire will catch me! The fire will burn me and all my 
pretty, pretty things! Where are the police? Where are the 
fire-engines? What can I do to save myself?’ 

‘Master,’ said Joanna, recovering herself, ‘the shutters are up 
below, so that the basement is safe. There is not much danger 
to be apprehended till the flames issue from the roof; then it is 
possible they may be carried our way, or that sparks will be 
dropped on our roof and make the slates so hot that they will 
snap and the rafters ignite.’ 

‘Oh, Joanna! run, run with all your legs after the fire-engine ! ’ 
cried the Jew, wringing his hands. ‘If my house catches I am 
lost—ruined past recovery! I may as well die in it. I could not 
survive its destruction. I cannot bring my pretty things down; 
I have no place where to store them. If they are taken into the 
street they will be stolen. There are thousands of beautiful things 
here no money can replace. It would take an army of men to 
clear them all out in twenty-four hours; and the wicked flames 
allow no time. Run, Joanna, run for the engines! [I'll give a 
sovereign if they will save my place.’ 

‘Master,’ said Joanna, ‘lock the door and admit no one. 
The fire-engines will be here before long. Come with me to the 
roof; we must protect that. We must carry up carpets, and 
spread them over the slates.’ 

‘Carpets!’ exclaimed Lazarus. ‘They will be burnt.’ 

‘The carpets rather than the whole house.’ 

‘Not number 247, that is a lovable old Persian, worth a lot 
of money, not much worn. Don’t take that.’ 

‘Not if we can do without. We will carry up the worst, and I 
will scramble on to the ridge, and spread the carpets over the 
roof. Then you must pass me water, and I will keep them moist. 
[ll take a mop, and when sparks fall I’ll mop them out.’ 

‘Oh, Joanna, you are a clever girl! Run! This is better than 
the engines ; I sha’n’t have to pay for salvage if they send a little 
squirt over me.’ 

Joanna made no answer, but fetched buckets. At the top of 
the house was an open lead rain-water tank. 
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‘You must help me with the carpets,’ said she, hastily, 
‘Come, this is not the time to stand bewildered and irresolute.’ 

The light shone fiercely, brilliantly illumining the room where 
they stood, like sunlight. Everything in it was distinctly visible, 

‘Not that Brussels!’ cried the Jew; ‘it is worth four shillings 
a yard, and there are a hundred in it, that makes twenty pounds. 
I cannot afford it; I will not throw away such a lot of money, 
Here, if it must be, take this old bed-room Kidderminster, it 
is full of holes. No, Joanna, keep your hands off the Axminster, 
it is good as new, and has a border round it.’ 

‘Give me the Axminster. I must have it—it is thick and 
will keep sopped with water longest. Help me up with it.’ 

Joanna went out upon the roof dragging the heavy carpets 
after her by means of a rope which she had looped about them, 
assisted by Lazarus from below, who thrust the bundles up the 
ladder and through the trap-door. He assisted, but tempered his 
assistance with protests and groans. The girl scrambled, cat-like, 
up the low pitched roof, and flung the carpets across the ridge, 
or fastened two together, and spread one on each side upon the 
slates. 

‘Give me another,’ she shouted. ‘Time is precious; I must, 
I will, have both the Persian and the Brussels.’ 

‘The Persian is not to be parted with under fifteen guineas,’ 
moaned Lazarus, and then half to himself, ‘Guineas are an 
institution ; say pounds when a purchaser asks the price, and 
when he comes to pay swear to guineas. Will you have this 
Kidder. ?’ : 

‘It is too thin,’ answered the girl. ‘See! The fire is in the 
upper storey, and in ten minutes will be through the roof. When 
that gives way we shall be buried under a rain of fire. Hark !’ 

‘You hear the engine coming,’ said the Jew, ‘and the squeal- 
ing of the old woman in the garret. Joanna, take the Persian, 
take everything, but save my house.’ 

In a brief time Joanna had covered the roof on both sides 
with carpets and rugs of all sorts and values, and had soused them 
well with water. The Jew stood in the tank, up to his waist, 
and filled the pails. The girl drew them up to her by the rope 
attached to their handles. She was seated astride on the apex of 
the roof, and poured the contents of the pails over the carpets. 

Whilst Joanna and her master were taking these precautions 
for the protection of the house of the Golden Balls great excitement 
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prevailed below. The street and the quay were crowded ; the fire- 
engine played on the roofs adjoining the burning house. At a win- 
dow high up stood the deaf old housekeeper, wringing her hands 
and shrieking for help. The crowd roared, women sobbed. The 
ladder was fixed, and a fireman mounted to the rescue. The mob 
was silent, then cheered as the man put his arm round the poor 
creature, and endeavoured to bring her down. But she was too 
frightened by the aspect of the depth she had to descend to yield, 
and she struggled, and cried, and escaped back into the room 
filled with smoke and twinkling with fire, bewildered, and in her 
mazed mind unable to decide whether to risk a fall or to perish in 
flames. The struggle was of engrossing interest to those in the 
street ; neither Joanna nor the Jew wasted a thought on it. 
They were concerned only with the precious house of the Golden 
Balls, and were supremely indifferent to the fate of a stupid old 
woman of seventy-three. 

The firemen and the mob had eyes only for the tow and tallow 
shop, and the rescue of the housekeeper. When, at length, in 
spite of her resistance, she was carried down the fire-escape, and 
received unhurt at the bottom, then only did they observe the 
proceedings on the roof opposite. 

A gush of vivid flame rushed up into the air, over the pawn- 
broker’s house. Joanna saw the peril, and slipped down the 
opposite incline of roof into the tank. Directly the danger was 
over, she rose, scrambled again to her perch, drawing a pail of 
‘water after her, which she emptied over some fire-flakes that had 
fallen on'the roof. The spectators had held their breath, believing 
that the flame had swept her away and cast her down, broken and 
burnt. When she reappeared she was greeted by a cheer, of 
which she took no notice, not supposing it was given to her. 

‘There isa hole burnt in the Axminster,’ she called to Lazarus. 

The Jew, standing in the tank, streaming with water, held up 
his arm and answered, ‘Oh, Joanna, don’t say so. If that occurs 
again I’ll whack you.’ 

‘TI cannot help it. I will mend the hole after, if I can.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Lazarus, dipping a bucket, ‘ mend it, mend it!’ 

In the meantime a consultation had taken place in the street. 
‘That girl must come off the roof,’ said the Captain. ‘We must 
throw our water over it. We can’t send the jet till she removes ; 
it would knock her down. Lord! she is like a monkey cutting 
about up there.’ 
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Joanna had seen a spark resting on the roof beyond her reach, 
and had gone after it with a mop and extinguished it. The 
firemen knocked at the house-door, but met with no reply. They 
tried to force it open, but it was so firmly barred that it resisted 
their efforts. 

‘Let be!’ shouted a gentleman in evening dress. ‘ Captain 
James, let-me run up and dislodge her.’ 

‘If you like, Mr. Cheek. It must be done at once.’ 

A ladder was applied to the Jew’s house, and the gentleman 
mounted, armed with an axe, broke one of the windows, and 
swung himself into the house. Joanna and Lazarus, who had 
observed nothing that went on below, were amazed to see him 
emerge from the attic door upon the roof. 

‘Robbers ! burglars!’ screamed the Jew. ‘I'll call the police 
and have you taken into custody. Ill shoot you! What is it 
that you want here ?’ 

‘Come down at once!’ shouted the gentleman in evening 
dress to the girl. ‘Come down from the roof immediately.’ 

‘She is protecting my house from fire!’ said the Jew. ‘She 
shall ’bide where she is.’ 

‘Come down !’ called Mr. Cheek, disregarding Lazarus. ‘The 
roof of the house opposite will give way in a minute, and you will 
be overwhelmed with fire. The engine must play upon this roof.’ 

‘T’'ll have no squirting here,’ said the Jew. ‘ Joanna and I can 
manage beautifully.’ 

‘She will be killed if she stays there,’ said the gentleman. 

‘Not she;.she’ll slip into the tank and duck, as before.’ 

‘The engine cannot play till she descends,’ remonstrated Mr. 
Cheek. 

‘She sha’n’t stir. You only want an excuse to make me pay. 
Mark my protest. Squirt as you will, you’ll pump no money out 
of my pocket. Joanna and I can manage first-rate without you.’ 

Without wasting another word on the Jew, Mr. Cheek crept 
up the slope of the roof, and seated himself on the ridge, astride, 
opposite Joanna. The girl was wet through and through. Her 
dark hair was loose, flapping about her neck and shoulders, dank 
with moisture. The yellow glare of the burning house was on her 
face, the flames leaping in her dark eyes; she held the mop in one 
hand, and the empty pail dangled from the other. Opposite her 
was Mr. Cheek, in fine black cloth evening suit, patent leather 
boots, white tie, and diamond studs. 
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‘Come down, you wild cat! The roof yonder will be in with a 
crash directly. Come down at once, and let the engines play 
over this house.’ 

‘Who are you? Go your way, or I will knock you into the 
street with my mop.’ 

‘Come down, you fool! do you not realise the danger? You 


a Bees 
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will be burned in a wave of flame in another moment. Down at 
once, or I give the signal, and a jet of water will knock you over 
as sure as if you were shot.’ 

Joanna looked down into the street, and realised the position. 
‘I will come,’ she said quietly ; ‘ you are right.’ 

She threw her foot over the ridge, and slipped down. Mr. 
Cheek followed. 
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‘Oh dear!’ exclaimed the Jew. ‘Young gent! you’ve done 
for your dress suit ; but I’ve some second-hand articles below you 
shall have cheap.’ 

‘Come out of the tank,’ said Mr. Cheek. ‘ Come under cover at 
once, before the fire-shower falls. Come in, as you value your life,’ 

‘Mr. Charles Cheek!’ exclaimed Lazarus. ‘Bless me! I did 
not recognise you at first. We’ve done business together already, 
and, I hope, not for the last time. I beg your pardon, if I 
addressed you without proper respect.’ 

‘Come in; come in at once. The hose is playing.’ 

He drew the Jew after him down the step, and fastened the 
door. Joanna had already descended. They heard the rush of 
the water above their heads on the slates. 

‘Upon my word,’ said the young man, ‘ that was a clever idea 
of yours, covering the roof with wet carpet.’ 

‘My Joanna suggested it,’ answered the Jew. ‘A girl that, 
with the head of a man on her shoulders—but éats like rust, and 
grows like a debt.’ 

‘ Well done, you girl!’ said the young man. ‘I must have a 
look at you.’ 

He turned, and saw Joanna, hanging behind, in shadow. He 
caught her by the shoulders, and drew her to the window, where 
the glare of the burning warehouse would fall over her face. She 
was self-composed, and thrust her wet hair back behind her ears, 
and then, full of confidence, raised her eyes and encountered his. 

‘Upon my word, a fine girl. Of course there are wits behind 
such great clever eyes. By Jove! there is devilry there as well.’ 

He dropped his hands, as with a crash the roof of the house 
opposite fell, and they seemed to be enwrapped in flame and light 
as of the sun. Then they heard the rattle of falling ashes on the 
slates above them, and the redoubled roar of the water extinguish- 
ing the fire that had lodged overhead. 

None of them spoke for some minutes. 

Presently Mr. Cheek said, ‘I believe the girl’s expedient has 
saved your house, Mr. Lazarus. I must have a look at her again 
by daylight. Now I am off. You did not know me as an amateur 
fireman, Lazarus, did you? I am hand-and-glove with Captain 
James. Often help. What is the name of the little devil? 
Joanna? Farewell for the present, Joanna, we shall see each 
other again. Au revoir!’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
WHO WAS RACHEL ? 


On the morrow of the fire, Lazarus ascended to the roof and 
wailed over the spoilt carpets. Joanna consoled him as best 
she could; she pointed out to him the masses of charcoal that 
had fallen on them, and which, flaming or glowing, would infallibly 
have split the slates had they fallen on them. ‘Then, even if the 
timbers did not burn, you would have had to call in the masons 
to mend the roof, and tradesmen, as you well know, are shameless. 
They would put their nails through the lead gutters to make 
work for the plumbers, and break additional slates to run up their 
own bills, and smash windows to force you to call in the glazier, 
and let the water in on the rafters to rot them, and necessitate 
the coming of the carpenter.’ 

‘That is true, very true, Joanna; tradesmen are scoundrels. 
Nevertheless, I must lament over my loss; it is terrible, it goes 
to my soul, it corrodes it like canker. The Persian was a real 
beauty, and the tapestry Brussels was a joy to contemplate. Such 
colours, such posies of flowers, and no defect anywhere, except an 
oil-stain in one spot where a lamp had been spilt, and that might 
have been cleaned for a few shillings. We must have the carpets 
down as soon as they are dry, and go over them carefully. With 
a darning needle and some coloured wools, and little patches put 
in from old carpets, I dare say you may disguise the worst 
blemishes. Then, my dear, when you unroll them before pur- 
chasers take care to expose the uninjured end. There is a great 
deal, Joanna, in the rolling of fabrics. Always look well which 
end is most damaged, and begin rolling with that; then, when 
you show your goods you show to advantage.’ 

When they redescended to the storerooms, Mr. Lazarus said, 
‘Dear me! a window broken! That was done last night by Mr. 
Charles Cheek. He meant well, no doubt, but he has done us a 
damage that will cost many shillings to repair. Not only are the 
panes broken, but the woodwork is cut away. He isa gentleman, 
and when he returns, as he said he would, you had better point 
out the damage, and make out a case to him that I hold you 
responsible, and that you will have to repair it from your own 
pocket. If you manage matters well you may get twice the 
value of the repairs from him, and I think I can patch up the 
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window myself. I am skilful with my knife, and I have diamonds 
by the dozen wherewith to cut glass. Putty is easily made with 
white lead and boiled oil. I don’t want any tradesmen in my 
repository. Light-fingered gents they.’ He looked round his 
storerooms and rubbed his hands. ‘ What a mighty piece of good 
luck it was that the tow and tallow shop burnt instead of this 
emporium of beauty and utility! I am sure, Joanna,’ he added, 
with unction in his tones, ‘we ought to be truly thankful for 
mercies; and I hope, my child, you will take this to heart, and 
be thankful that the old housekeeper over the way was burnt 
instead of me and you.’ 

‘ She escaped,’ said the girl. ‘She was saved by the fire-escape.’ 

‘That modifies the case,’ observed the Jew. ‘Still, though 
things did not go as far as they might have gone, we sha’n’t do 
wrong to be thankful. At least, you can.’ The Jew looked with 
complacence at his collections of glass, china, furniture, and 
clothing, and sighed. ‘What a quantity of beautiful things we 
have here!’ he exclaimed. ‘I could sit by the hour looking at 
them, watching the play of light over the cupboards and wash- 
handstands, and in and out among the old clothes. It is lovely. 
Don’t talk to me about landscape! I’ve seen folks sit on the 
Hoe and look out over Plymouth Sound, and the Mount Edgecombe 
woods, and Maker Point, and say it was all a lovely, ever-varying 
scene. I can make nothing of it; but I do see a feast of beauty 
in these storerooms. This is the sort of landscape to gratify the 
healthy eye. Dear! dear! dear! how could Rachel ever make up 
her mind to leave this?’ 

‘Rachel!’ exclaimed the girl. ‘Who was she ?’ 

Lazarus shook his head. ‘This is a vale of tears,’ he said, 
‘full of moths. There is one yonder, Joanna; kill it.’ 

‘Who was Rachel ?’ asked Joanna. 
‘I wish you would go sharp after that moth,’ said the Jew. 

‘Dear alive! the mischief these moths do is awful.’ 

‘Who was Rachel?’ asked Joanna again. ‘I will catch no 
moths till you have satisfied me.’ 

‘I will tell you by-and-by.’ The Jew sighed. ‘Ah! Joanna, 
I am not the ungrateful old master you may have supposed me. 
You have done me many a service, but none greater than that of 
last night. I know I am indebted to you, less the value of the 
carpets spoilt by the fire. Deduct them from the total and still 
something remains, not much, but a balance—a small balance. 
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It is pleasant to have a balance.in one’s favour, is it not, Joanna? 
I will show you my gratitude. We shall have a regular royal 
debauch for supper. I have some tinned tomatoes. Tomatoes are 
said to be nutritious, and clear the complexion. I had half a 
dozen tins and one over from a broken grocer in Courtney Street. 
We'll debauch on the odd tin. I am double your age, Joanna, 
and therefore require twice as much nutriment as you, so I shall 
eat two tomatoes to your one. You, however, may enjoy the gravy. 
Sop your bread in that, and close your eyes whilst it lies on your 
tongue. A tin of tomato is sold for one-and-threepence at the 
grocers and tenpence at the stores. Hang the expense; we will 
revel in good things for once; and we will wash down the 
tomatoes with water. That, Joanna, is the drink of the Quality. 
No more tawny old port, its day is done. Not nutty sherry any 
more. Not claret, nor Burgundy; not even champagne. They 
are all played out. Now the Quality are teetotal. Let us be of 
the Quality also, and teetotal too. Fashions change in drinks as 
in dress. Now it is cardinal red and marsala, then crushed straw- 
berries and water. Prepare the table, Joanna.’ 

The girl obeyed without enthusiasm. She placed bread on 
the table in the kitchen, lighted the fire in the stove to heat 
some vegetables, and threw a ragged but clean cloth over the 
table. One candle and the fire in the stove illumined the wretched ° 
kitchen. 

‘I takea little whisky with my water,’ said the Jew, pouring 
some spirits into his glass, ‘but I do not approve of alcohol 
for the young. It stunts their growth, and sows the seeds of 
a craving for strong liquor which may in after-life bring them 
to D. T.’ 

‘Who was Rachel?’ asked Joanna. 

‘Upon my word, Joanna! What persistency you have! 
When you have set your head on doing a thing you do it, and 
when you have set your head on knowing a thing you give a body 
no peace till you know it.’ 

‘You promised to tell me.’ 

‘I must keep my promise; I am a conscientious man, and 
when I say a word I hold byit. That is the principle of business. 
Only at the last moment give your word a twist in your direction, 
if you can, When you have agreed to sell for three sovereigns 
don’t make out the bill for four, but for three guineas.’ 

‘Who. was Rachel ?’ 
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‘ Snuff the candle, Joanna, with your fingers, and—there—don’t 
throw the snuff on the floor lest you set it on fire; and don’t wipe 
your fingers in your apron where the smut will show, but in your 
hair, where it will not be seen.’ 

‘Who was Rachel ?’ 

‘I will tell you, child, but really you irritate me with your 
pertinacity. I will first light a pipe. I don’t offer you one, as it 
is not decent for a woman to smoke. The habit might grow and 
interfere with your matrimonial prospects. Some women take 
cigarettes on the grounds that they suffer from asthma or 
bronchitis. You are sound in throat and lung, Joanna, sound as 
a bell. Never knew anything the matter with you except inor- 
dinate appetite. Let me have that chair, Joanna. It is the 
only one with a seat. You can accommodate yourself on the 
fender.’ 

An old flour-barrel stood in the corner. Joanna sprang on it 
and seated herself thereon. Then, fixing the Jew with her keen 
eyes, she asked again, ‘ Who was Rachel ?’ 

‘ Really, Joanna,’ said the pawnbroker, ‘ your ways are inhuman, 
and give one a cold shiver. You squat there on the cask like a 
goblin in an illustrated fairy-tale. You are not a bit like an 
ordinary girl. There is no buoyancy and freshness in you. Yet 
—TI’ll tell you what—I’ll do something splendid to show you my 
gratitude, and wipe off my indebtedness. I'll learn you to dance.’ 

‘What !’ exclaimed the girl, starting. 

‘I have a bad debt with a dancing master,’ said the Jew, ‘and 
the only way in which I can recover my money is to take it out 
in lessons. You want refinement and deportment, and I will do 
what is magnanimous, and have you instructed by Mr. Deuxtemps 
in what becomes a lady. You shall learn to polk and jig and 
curtsey like a blue-blooded born marchioness.’ 

‘ That’s grand,’ said Joanna. 

‘I thought I should please you,’ said the Jew; ‘I’m not a 
master to be served without reward. Now I will do something 
more for you. I will show you the jewels I have, and perhaps let 
you put some on. I have diamonds, carbuncles, and sapphires fit 
to make a cat scream. Put out the fire, give me the candle, and 
follow me to my room.’ 

He led the way into his private chamber, where was his bed, 
and where he kept his most precious articles, his money, and his 
account-books. He set the candle on the table, and unlocked 
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one of the sedan chairs. At the bottom was an iron chest. He 
opened it and took out some jewel cases. ‘No, my daughter,’ he 
said, ‘ you cannot appreciate the darlings by this light. See this 
necklace, Joanna, it is made of pearls, and this brooch is of 
diamonds, sois the circlet for the hair. Get along with you; light 
another candle, curse the expense! and put the rose silk dress on 
you. Do up your hair as if for a ball, and I will try the jewels 
on you. I allow you a quarter of an hour for rigging yourself 
out. Take whatever you require, but mind and replace all when 
you have done; also, don’t remove the tickets.’ 

In about twenty minutes Joannareturned. When she entered 
she found a brass chandelier hung from the ceiling full of candles 
and alight, filling the room with unwonted splendour. The Jew 
sat on his bed rubbing his hands, and when she came in he 
laughed aloud and clapped his palms on his knees, and kicked his 
heels against the board at his bedside. 

Joanna looked taller in her dress of rose silk. Her neck, bosom, 
and arms were bare. She had edged the breast and sleeves with 
rich old lace. Her raven hair was brushed back and rolled over 
her head, exposing her ears. Thinking her boots too heavy, she 
had thrown them off, and came in her stocking soles, but as the 
gown was long her lack of shoes was unperceived. She entered 
the room of Lazarus without a blush or a smile, perfectly com- 
posed in manner, and stood before him under the chandelier. 

‘Give me the diamonds,’ she said. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘ you shall have the pearls. An unmarried 
woman does not wear diamonds. I have a chain of Roman pearls 
for your hair, and another for your pretty throat.’ 

Lazarus looked at her with amazed admiration. She was ex- 
traordinarily beautiful ; her neck long and graceful, her hair rich 
and lustrous, her features finely cut,and her magnificent eyes 
full of intelligence. The grub had developed into a gorgeous 
butterfly. 

The Jew contemplated her in silence for some minutes, and then 
he screamed with laughter. 

‘Joanna! your hands, your hands!’ 

She put her hands behind her, and coloured. ‘I could find 
no gloves,’ she said, looking down. 

‘A pair of dirty hands is a badge of honour,’ said the pawn- 
broker. ‘Don’t be ashamed of them.’ 

‘They are not dirty,’ answered the girl, sullenly, ‘but grimy 
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from work. I have washed and washed, but the black grain will 
not out.’ 

‘Work, work, work!’ said the Jew; ‘ now dance.’ 

‘IT cannot. I do not know how,’ answered Joanna. ‘Give me 
the jewels.’ 

He offered her the cases, and she put the pearls about her 
throat, then wove a chain in and out among her black hair. 

‘ You are very beautiful,’ said the Jew. ‘If your hands were 
gloved you would do famously.’ 

‘For what ?’ asked Joanna. 

‘For showing off dresses and jewels. When the ladies saw 
you they’d buy, thinking everything was sure to become them as 
they suit you.’ 

Then Joanna said quietly and determinedly, ‘Who was 
Rachel ?’ 

‘Rachel, my dear! Bless me, for the moment I had forgotten 
her. I doubt if even she was as splendid a beauty as yourself, 
and.you are handsome enough. She hadn’t your pertinacity. 
How you do fasten on one, and stick till you have extracted what 
you require ! ’ 

‘T want to know who Rachel was.’ 

‘ There, sit down in the sedan, and I will tell you.’ 

‘I prefer to stand.’ 

‘Then stand, if you will. It costs less; you are not wearing 
out the leather of the seat. Besides, I like to look at you. I 
could sell that rose silk for half as much again if I could show 
you init toa purchaser. Well, I’m sorry I said a word about 
Rachel. Her name slipped off my tongue, when my mouth was 
ajar. Rachel, my dear—Rachel was my wife.’ 

‘ Your wife !—is she dead ?’ 

‘No, Joanna, I believe not.’ 

‘ Where is she ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘Did she leave you?’ 

‘She was young, only seventeen, when I married her—one of 
my own faith and race, and beautiful—superbly beautiful. She 
did not fancy the business. She did not take to the house. Her 
taste lay in stage plays and dances, and gallivanting. We couldn’t 
agree, and after we had been married about a year she took her- 
self off. How ever she could have the heart to leave all this 
- furniture, and the carpets, and the second-hand plate, and the red 
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coats, and a sweet Florentine marqueterie cabinet I then had, and 
afterwards sold for twenty-seven guineas, is amazing.’ 

‘ Whither did she go ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘And you do not know where she is now ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘Has she ever shown a desire to return home?’ 

‘ Never, never!’ 

‘Would you receive her if she did return ?’ 

‘T would not.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

The Jew was silent. Joanna looked hard at him and asked, 
‘Did she go alone?’ 

He sprang from the bed, and paced the room. His face was 
changed, and Joanna, who watched him, was startled and drew 
back; the expression of his features was so threatening and 
repulsive. 

‘I have told you enough,’ he said hoarsely. ‘I will tell you 
no more.’ 

He continued to pace the room. His face was livid, his eyes 
glared, his thick coarse lips were tightly drawn, and his fleshy 
cheeks were lined and shrunk. 

Presently he turned his head towards her, but he seemed 
scarcely to observe her. ‘Let me have him firm here, in the 
hollow of my hand,’ he said in hard tones yibrating with passion, 
‘and I will squeeze and squeeze till the life is squeezed out of 
him. Let me grasp him, and I will tear him down, him and all 
his family. I will not spare him, and then I will caper over him, 
and you shall dance with me up and down and in and out over 
their broken bones and crushed flesh, and beat out their brains 
with our feet, and stamp their marrow into the mire,’ - Then the 
door-bell rang. 

Lazarus stood still, looking about him confusedly. He put his 
hand to his brow, to help his brain to recover its thoughts. Again 
the bell rang. 

* Joanna moved to the door to answer the summons. 

‘No, no,’ said the Jew, ‘ not in silk attire, not bedecked with 

pearls, I will go and see who rings.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CHARLIE CHEEK. 


JOANNA remained standing under the lustre, awaiting her master’s 
return. She heard him in the passage speaking with some one, 
and then his feet sounded, shuffling in his slippers towards the 
door, followed by a firmer footfall. Then the door was thrown 
open, and he stood back, and bowed, to admit Mr. Charles Cheek, 

‘Good heavens !’ exclaimed the young man, ‘a lady here!’ 

‘Look at her! Look at her well!’ exclaimed Lazarus, crowing 
and rubbing his hands. ‘I'll bet you a foreign coin that you 
don’t recognise my Joanna.’ 

Charles Cheek looked at the tall, beautiful girl with astonish- 
ment, and then broke into a merry laugh. 

‘Excuse me,’ he said, ‘but I cannot help myself. One night 
we meet on the roof of the house, I in evening dress and you in 
working clothes; and to-night we meet again, under the roof, I 
in my morning suit and paletot, and you dressed for a ball, and 
certain to be its belle. Whither are you going, Miss Joanna, for 
positively I must go there also, and secure you for half a dozen 
dances ?’ 

‘I am going nowhere,’ answered the girl, coldly; ‘I cannot 
dance. I am merely dressed, like the block in the milliner’s, for 
the display of the goods.’ 

‘ Joanna is going to learn to dance,’ said the Jew. ‘I intend 
indulging her in that expensive luxury. She behaved herself, on 
the whole, well last night, and I must show her my satisfaction. 
I am a free-handed, liberal-hearted man, as all who have dealings 
with me can testify.’ 

‘Going to learn to dance, are you?’ asked Charles Cheek, 
looking at the girl with amused curiosity. ‘What next—French 
and the pianoforte ?’ 

Joanna was nettled, and flashed an angry glance at him. 

‘Now don’t she look well?’ asked Lazarus. ‘ Who'd think, 
seeing her now, that she was drawn out of Laira mud, like’a 
drowned rat, and pawned for ten shillings?’ : 

The girl coloured and her brow darkened. 

‘Never mind whence she came. I was discovered in a box of 
preserved figs. She looks as if the rose silk and the pearls 
belonged to her, and she was born to wear them. Why, if Joanna 
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were to appear at the hunt or the subscription ball, the gentle- 
men would swarm round her, and the ladies die of envy.’ 
‘She shall go,’ laughed the Jew. ‘I will send her there.’ 
Charles Cheek shook his head and laughed. 
‘Why do you shake your head?’ asked Joanna, looking hard 


at him. 








‘It wouldn’t do,’ he answered. 

‘Why not ?’ she asked. 

‘There are reasons that make it impossible.’ 

‘What reasons ?’ 

‘There are none,’ broke in the Jew. ‘If I choose to send her 
to the subscription ball, who is to say me nay?’ 

‘You could not send her alone. A lady must chaperone her,’ 
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explained the young man, hesitatingly. He did not wish to hurt 
Joanna’s feelings by entering into particulars. 

‘Why not?’ shouted Lazarus. ‘If I will that she go, I can 
find plenty of ladies to take her, who must take her because I 
desire it. Ladies of good position will do me a favour if I ask it. 
They dare not refuse.’ 

‘I do not dispute your power, Father Lazarus ; I say the thing 
is impossible, because Joanna has too much common sense to 
venture where she does not know her ground.’ 

Joanna fired to her temples and said nothing more. 

The Jew was more obtuse; he said, ‘ What! don’t she look 
every inch a lady? It is the dress—the dress makes the lady.’ 

‘Put that rose silk on one of the rowdy women or girls 
quarrelling or rollicking in the street now, and she will look a 
bedizened monkey, or something worse. No, Mr. Lazarus; it is 
not the dress that makes the lady, it is the lady that makes the 
dress. When are you going to learn dancing, Joanna ?’ 

‘TI do not know.’ 

‘Where ?’ 


‘ Here.’ 
‘Who are going to dance with you?’ 


‘No one.’ 

‘Then you will never learn. I will come and be your partner. 
Lazarus! sweep together some of your Mosaic girls, and I’ll bring 
a friend or two, and we will have the jolliest dancing lessons 
imaginable.’ 

The pawnbroker frowned. ‘Mr. Cheek, I am not going to 
turn this house into a casino. I promised Joanna she should 
learn to dance, and I stick to my word. I can’t get my money 
out of the dancing-master, so I may as well get its worth. That 
is better than nothing.’ 

‘May I come and help? I am an accomplished dancer.’ 

‘That is as you choose,’ answered the Jew; ‘only I won’t have 
any of your fast friends here. If you will come in a quiet way, 
come ; only, don’t expect to find Joanna dressed up like to-night.’ 

‘Of course she must be in proper attire. No one can dance 
in working clothes,’ 

‘ She has no other.’ 

‘ What !—not Sunday clothes ?’ 

‘Sunday is nothing to us.’ 

‘What ! no go-to-meeting clothes ?’ 
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‘She never goes to meeting.’ 

‘Nor to church ?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘Nor synagogue, nor chapel ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Charles Cheek, ‘ what is Sunday 
instituted for? What are churches and chapels built for, but the 
display of smart clothes? Lazarus, what a heathen of a Jew you 
are, not to allow the girl a day on which to shake off her rags 
and put on fine feathers! Lazarus, we have a little account to- 
gether; put down the rose silk to it, and let me present it and 
that necklet of Roman pearls to Miss Joanna. Will you accept 
the present, my lady Joan, and wear them at our dance rehearsals?’ 

‘T don’t know,’ answered the girl, looking down. 

‘Of course she will,’ said the Jew, nudging Joanna. 

‘TI said, I did not know.’ The girl spoke firmly. ‘I will tell 
you some other time.’ 

‘Will you stop and have a bite of supper?’ asked the Jew. 
‘The festive board is spread. The tin of tomatoes is on the table, 
sois the bread. True, we have had our light refection, but we 
will share the remains with you. Water, sparkling and pure off 
Dartmoor, brought all the way by the great Sir Francis Drake in 
a conduit. Who'd have thought the great navigator such a fine 
engineer ! ’ 

‘Lazarus, exclaimed the young man, ‘I know you can play 
a fiddle; you tried once to sell me a violin for twice its worth, 
and played me something on it. Get down an instrument at 
once, and let me put Joanna into the way of waltzing. She has 
it in her; a hint, and away she goes. I bet you a sovereign, in a 
quarter of an hour she will be able to step in a waltz as well as 
an experienced dancer of seven seasons. Look here, Mr. Lazarus, 
you whispered the word “supper.” I don’t like your suggestion 
of cold tomatoes and cooling draughts. What do you say to pigeon 
or beefsteak pie and a bottle of champagne ?’ 

The Jew’s eyes twinkled, ‘Very well,’ said he, ‘so let it be. 
I'll run down the street and get what you desire—I cannot send 
Joanna in her present costume—and be back in three seconds. 
Then I'll give you a scrape on my fiddle —Strauss or Waldteufel— 
and do what you can with Joanna. I know her. She don’t want 
twice telling to learn a thing, not she. Of course you pay for the 
pie and the champagne. I am not responsible.’ 
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‘Certainly. Tell me what I have to pay, and I will refund. 
the outlay.’ 

‘Would you mind advancing half a sovereign?’ said Lazarus, 
‘I have only three-halfpence in my purse.’ 

Mr. Cheek tossed him the money. Lazarus caught it as 
sharply as a dog snaps at a bit of meat. When Lazarus had dis- 
appeared, Joanna looked steadily at the young man, and asked, 
‘Why is it impossible for me to go to a ball ?’ 

‘I did not say that you could not go to a ball.’ 

‘No, you implied that I had too much sense to appear in the 
society of gentlemen and ladies.’ 

Charles Cheek slightly coloured, stammered, and said, ‘ Well, 
I did mean that.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘You ask me? Do you not yourself understand ?’ 

‘No.’ 

He thought for a moment, and then ‘he said, ‘ My girl, 
you would not think of going to a grand ball as I saw you last 
night, astride on a gable, a pail in one hand and a mop in the 
other, clothes and hair streaming with water, and a black smirch 
of soot across your forehead—with, moreover, a smock in holes, 
and one slipper on, the other off.’ 

‘No, I would not.’ 

‘Very well. You would appear as you are now.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘But more dress than this is expected. Your mind must be 
in rose silk and pearls. Your tongue must be in full dress; your 
manner must be the same. Let me tell you that, among ladies, 
their tongues and their minds are never with one slipper off, 
the other on, never with sooty smears across them, but always 
wreathed with pearls and rustling in rose silk. They have never 
known anything else. Do you understand me?’ 

Joanna put her finger to her lips and considered. As she 
thought, she put forward one of her feet; Charles Cheek noticed 
it at once. ‘Joanna,’ he said, ‘you are dressed like a princess, 
but you betray yourself by your stocking. You are not only shoe- 
less, but you have.a hole in your sock.’ 

The girl started, and drew back her foot. 

‘I do not want to hurt you,’ he said goodnaturedly ; ‘I use 
this only as an illustration of what I mean. If you were in the 
society of gentlemen and ladies, you would betray yourself by your 
stocking holes.’ 
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? 


‘I would not wear She stopped. 

‘No. Ido not mean stockings. I mean the gaps and short- 
comings in speech and culture.’ 

She looked intently at him for a minute. 

‘I have never seen real ladies and gentlemen—never, that is, 
except on business. Are you a real, proper gentleman ?’ 

Charles laughed. ‘ That is a cruel question, Joanna ; I cannot 
answer it. You must enquire of others.’ 

Joanna considered again. Presently she said, ‘Here I see 
nothing but raggedness, wretchedness, and care. I know nothing 
of a richly clothed, happy, and careless world. Here I am 
surrounded by poverty,.and the air is charged with the dust of 
old clothes and the reek of Laira mud; the light that comes 
through these windows is never clean; the air is always stale. 
Why should not I sometimes spring up into the region of light 
and liveliness? Lazarus often tells me I am a maggot, but a 
maggot becomes a moth with wings of silver. Am I to be always 
a grub—never to rise? If Lazarus offers me the chance to have 
a short flutter, may I not accept it?’ 

‘You are a queer girl,’ answered the young man. ‘ Take care 
not to leave your proper element. Have you ever heard of the 
flying fish ? The fish have fins so long that they can rise on them 
a little way out of the waves, and the silly creatures think they 
are birds; so they spring above the water, and are immediately 
snapped up by gulls.’ 

Joanna laughed. ‘Iam not afraid of that; I am more likely 
to snap the gulls than the gulls snap me.’ 

‘You are a comical girl,’ said Charles. ‘It is a pleasure to 
hear you talk. Are you happy in this den?’ 

‘How canI be? Look about at the den. I will show you 
where I sleep, on a sack full of shavings under the counter. My 
food consists of crusts of bread, rinds of cheese, and apple parings, 
which Lazarus cannot eat. My playground is a backyard in which 
the only green thing is the slime on the pavement. Lazarus has 
no Sundays and I no Sabbaths, so I never have a holiday.’ 

‘Then why do you not leave ?’ 

‘Because I cannot. I am pawned.’ 

‘Pawned !’ 

‘Pawned by my mother. I cannot leave. She expects me 
to remain till she redeems me. There is no help for it. I must 
abide where I am till she returns.’ 

27—5 
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‘Where is your mother ?’ 

*T do not know.’ 

‘Good heavens! and you are enslaved all this while, without 
power of obtaining your freedom !—Till when ?’ 

‘Till I am nineteen years old—-that is, seven years since 
mother pawned me. If she does not bring the ticket and release 
me before then——’ she did not finish the sentence. 

‘ Well then ” 

‘T will kill myself,’ 

‘Nonsense, Joanna. You are a little goose. I can’t follow 
your scruples. I see no right and wrong in the matter—no such 
obligations as you fancy.’ 

‘I do not suppose you can. You belong to the gentry.’ 

‘Well!’ Charles Cheek laughed. ‘Have gentlefolks no 
consciences ?’ 

‘No, none at all,’ she replied. 

‘ How do you know that ?’ 

‘ Because I know them through Lazarus’ books and the society 
papers.’ 

‘And you have no other sources of information ?’ 

‘I want no other. Lazarus deals with gentlefolks of all kinds, 
and through his account books and what he tells me I know 
about most of the officers and officers’ wives and gentlefolks of 
every sort here, and the society papers tell us what the rest are 
like in London.’ 

‘Every picture has two sides, Joanna. You see only the back.’ 

‘Has society another side ?’ 

‘ Of course it has.’ 

‘JT cannot believe it. The world of men is cut into two halves 
—the rich and happy and vicious, and the poor and miserable and 
deserving. I will not say that the poor are good—I see too much 
of them to assert that, but they deserve what is better than they 
have. They cannot be good because they are wretched. No one 
can be good under a hundred and fifty per annum.’ 

Mr. Cheek laughed. ‘Or with an income above that limit.’ 

‘Below that sum, come gnawing care, and grasping for coin, 
and biting and eating one another. Above that sum, idleness 
and waste and luxury.’ 

‘And so, you comical socialist, you take as gospel all you 
read in the society papers, and believe in the utter corruption 


of the aristocracy.’ 
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‘It isin print. What I read is read by tens of thousands. 
The old woman who sells shrimps and ginger-beer, the bargeman 
in the coal-boat, the men in Eddystone, the board-school children, 
all read the society papers, and gather from them convictions that 
the upper ranks of life are corrupt to the core, and burn with 
desire to tear them down in the interests of morality, and cast 
them in the gutter. Why should we lie on sacks of shavings and 
eat cheese rinds, and never leave the Barbican and escape the 
smell of Sutton Pool, and they bed in down and fare sumptuously, 
and go to opera and ball in the season and to their parks or to the 
sea out of season? I would I had the remaking of the world. I 
would cut the rich down to a hundred and fifty, and pull up the 
poor to the same figure. Then we should have an equalisation of 
happiness. Hark! here comes Lazarus ; I hear his key.’ 

‘Joanna, it is rare fun to hear you talk! Tell me, will you 
accept my present of the dress and chain ?’ 

‘T will,’ she answered. ‘I would not at first, because I doubted 
whether you laughed at me or pitied me.’ 

‘T certainly pity you.’ 

‘Then I take your present, and thank you.’ 

The Jew entered, a basket on one arm, a bottle under the 
other. He was elated and chuckling. 

‘I have been absent some time,’ be said; ‘I found the wine 
merchants closed, and I would not have bad gooseberry at the 
tavern. Here is the pie’—he opened the basket—‘and a dozen 
raspberry tartlets, and a pound of clotted cream. I understood 
you to say tartlets, Mr. Cheek.’ 

‘As you will.’ 

‘Iam positive you desired me to buy them; I parficularly 
remember that you specified raspberry. Also cream at one and 
four. The pot I can return, so it will not be charged. I had to 
carry the cream very tenderly, so as not to spill a drop. Then,’ 
he added, ‘I have added my own contribution to the feast, one 
apiece. “ Blow the expense!” said I, “ oranges are now at a price 
within the reach of the poor—twenty-one for a shilling.”’ 

‘You will produce your violin ?’ 

‘Certainly. I hope Joanna has entertained you whilst I have 
been away.’ 

‘Famously. She is a comical girl, and I enjoy a talk with 
her—the first of many, I trust.’ 


(To be continued.) 





ROUND ABOUT HAIDA. 


It is said to be very difficult nowadays to find a new European 
tourist resort, unworn by the feet of many tourists. An interest- 
ing district not mentioned by either Baedeker or Murray is a 
decided pleasure ; but a still greater pleasure was it to find within 
easy distance of a well-worn tourist route a remarkable tract of 
country, rich in historical and archeological remains, possessing 
natural features of great and peculiar beauty, and where the pea- 
santry combine a quaint clinging to old habits with a remarkable 
commercial activity. 

The quiet but prosperous-looking town of Haida, in Northern 
Bohemia, is a place that has never yet attracted the attention of 
either guide-book makers or writers of travel, but it made a very 
good centre for wandering about amidst the mountains that sur- 
round the plain, or rather tableland, upon which it is placed. 

These mountains would afford study for many a week to the 
traveller, but at present we will not go beyond easy walking 
distance from the town to give an idea of the many matters of 
interest to be met with in its neighbourhood. 

Haida is now reached by railroad, and immediately after 
leaving Tetschen (the little town upon the Elbe) the interest of 
the journey commences. 

It was in early spring when our little party stood upon the 
bridge that connects Bodenbach with Tetschen, and the hills all 
around were white with snow that glittered in the warm bright 
sun. Soon after leaving Tetschen station the train commenced 
to ascend amidst green meadows and ever-rushing mountain 
streams, that leaped out between little cottages with thatched 
roofs, here turning a dark mill-wheel or foaming in little white 
cataracts. So slowly and gently the train wound upwards, we 
could listen to the song of the birds, joyous under the spring 
sunshine. 

As we obtained glimpses between the trees we could see the 
hills, some wooded, some rocky, but all with the white snow upon 
them. 

We passed through the little towns of Bensen and Kamnitz, 
and still on upwards, until we were amongst the first white 
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patches of snow that lay beneath the dark drooping firs, not yet 
recovered from the weight of their winter’s burden, until at 
length we reached the highest point of our little journey. 

And here a most desolate scene was before us, snow many 
inches deep on every hand, the little tiny station-house the only 
sign of habitation amidst this wild of mountain peak and pine 
forest, the black trees stretching away on all sides, their dark line 
only broken by the white snow. 

We tramped about amidst the snow and on the little platform, 
and went into the stove-stifling heat of the little buvette of the 
station to keep ourselves warm whilst waiting for the train that 
was climbing the hill in an opposite direction to take us up, and 
run us down again into the valley warmth. This little station of 
Tannenberg is the key to these mountain railways, and travellers 
from the various valleys have to pass this spot before descending 
into any other valley they may wish to arrive at. 

We were glad again to be in the comfortably warmed carriages, 
out of the wilds of Tannenberg, and to be slowly creeping down - 
the hill, first of all losing the great field of snow, then the patches 
becoming less, until we descended beneath the snow line, and 
were again in bright verdure, and soon safely housed in the com- 
fortable hostelry in Haida, attacking some stuffed pigeons that 
were cooked in an excellent but peculiar fashion, having a paste 
rolled tightly around them. 

The next morrow was fortunately Sunday, and strolling out 
into the bright, clear mountain air, we crossed the quiet little 
place of the town and entered the church. 

High Mass was being sung by an excellent choir of male and 


female voices ; the organ was assisted by a good string band, and 
the burst of music was full and harmonious. The whole church 
was a blaze of colour; every peasant woman’s head was decked 
with the most brilliant headdress; every conceivable colour was 
there—blue, green, yellow, black, red, sky-blue, crimson, green 
and yellow mixed, grey, violet, ultramarine, orange and green, 
and every combination of these colours. The church was hung 
with gay banners, and the great glass gaseliers sparkling in the 
light, and the priests’ vestments before the altar, completed a 
coup d’eil that was perfect in its effect. 

A blare of trumpets from the gallery and then a burst of 
music, accompanied in a masterful way by the organ, added to 
the effect, and no operatic scene could have been more vivid. 
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The men in their sombre black coats hung round the door- 
way, and so did not detract from the masses of colour ; their faces 
were very stolid, and betrayed no movement at the sound of the 
music. 

The church and the technical school, and the little cemetery, 
are perhaps the only noteworthy objects to the general tourist in 
Haida, if any such had ventured there, but within a couple of 
hours’ walk lie some scenes that are almost unique in their 
peculiarity. 

Leaving the little town by the ‘Tir’ gallery, and striking 
away on the left into the woodland, we walked in between quiet 
fir-trees, and through fields where lonely ponds reflected the dark 
trees in their quiet waters. Away on the left rose the rounded 
height of the Lausche, and above the dark firs on the extreme 
left the steep rocky height of the Gleiss, the two most important 
of the series of hills surrounding us. Our walk through this 
wood-path was not a long one ere we came out into the road 
again, leading to the village of Bergstein. The road is used as a 
pilgrimage, and the stations are marked, and near the village is a 
great cross with the serpent and dying Christ, and the words 

Segne, Herr, mit deiner Gnade, 

Hier auf diesem Pilgerpfade, 

Die am Kreuz voriiber wallen : 

Lasz ihr Flehn dir wohl gefallen. 
But ahead of us, on our right, was a sight that wholly drew our 
attention from the roadside objects. 

Standing ina green, moorlike meadow, and towering up above 
the surrounding fruit-trees to the height of some two hundred 
feet, was an enormous hill of yellow sandstone crowned with dark 
firs, looking from the first view but as an isolated mountain left 
by nature, erect and distant from its sister heights. To man it 
appeared that this great block must be useless, and no sign of its 
utility could we see even when at the house that was overhung 
by its height. 

The dwellers in this house have the keys of the stronghold, 
and some of the combative spirit of the old robber knights seems 
to possess them, for though man and wife they never speak to 
each other, and but to mention the one to the other raises a 
torrent of words from either. 

We found the husband at the bottom of the house, but he 
refused to have a word to say to us; it was the wife’s turn, it 
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appeared, to show the fortress. So, after some time, the old dame 
came down in a glum mood with her keys, and we followed her to 
a narrow cleft in the rock, where a wooden door was unlocked, 
and we ascended a narrow staircase to a little bastion high up in 
the stronghold. 

Here we began to see the strange nature of the place we were 
visiting, and the marvellous amount of slow, weary working that 
had turned this natural mountain into an almost impregnable 
fortress. 

Not quite impregnable, for in its wild history is the story of 
its capture in the years 1444-1445. 

From the bastion we were hurried on, and shown one of the 
prisons of the fortress, and then on again to some other rooms 
whose latest occupant was a hermit, who took up his abode here 
about 1670, and since about 1700 the name of the ‘ Einsiedler- 
stein’ (Hermit-stone) has been adopted by the peasantry instead 
of that of Bergstein; in fact, the block was pointed out to us by a 
lad as the Einsiedlerstein, he not understanding our question if it 
was Bergstein. 

Turning from these rooms we passed up a narrow way, all 
hewn or worked out of the solid rock, as were all the chambers, 
and came out under the shade of a great beech-tree, said to be 
some three hundred years old, and whose bark bears the names of 
some noted visitors, amongst others the Emperor of Austria and 
Marie Thérése in 1804. To the left we entered a watch-room, 
with nothing very remarkable about it except that, like all else, 
it was won from the living rock, and then, leaving this, we 
entered the armoury. 

A remarkable and charming little hall, with Gothic pillars, all 
worked and modelled from the rock; a deep window was worked 
out through the rock on to the battlements, and at the side of 
the window was formed a gate in the stone, seemingly ready to 
be closed, and the figures of a lion, tiger, and a snake. 

The nature of the stone lent itself somewhat to the work, but 
the patience of the workers must have been very great who 
carved out this fortress, with all its rooms and dungeons and 
battlements. As we passed on from chamber to chamber the 
immensity of the work grew upon us—the little details we noticed 
seemed to take us back to the time when these rooms were filled 
with the robber knights and their dependants. 

Around the walls of the armoury and the adjoining room were 
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the grooves that had held the pegs or supports upon which the 
armour was hung. 

Passing round one of the battlements we were shown a door 
that led into a small tower, now lighted from the doorway that 
has been hewn into it, but originally only lit from a round hole 
above. This is still called the ‘Hungerthurm,’ and the débris 
which was taken away when the door was cut through, tradition 
says, consisted largely of human bones. 

Formerly the only entrance was by the hole above, and 
through this hole the victims were either thrown or let down into 
this living tomb. 

Around its walls are still to be seen the rude carvings of those 
who awaited death here. Death’s heads and roses (some have 
described these as little loaves), crosses, and a crucifix; a death 
dance, a woman with child, a number of strokes with a line 
running through them, suggesting one of those sad _prisoner’s 
calculations of time, and also a carving of a chalice, telling of some 
follower of Huss, who used his time whilst awaiting death to carve 
in the everlasting rock the symbol of the Hussite confederacy. 

Ascending from this sad dungeon we climbed up past little 
bastions on to the summit of the plateau, above all these nume- 
rous chambers and halls, and found ourselves, as it were, in a 
quiet field, the birds flitting about, and a great cluster of firs 
sighing in the soft spring air. It seemed hardly possible that 
beneath us were the scenes we had been looking upon. From 
the south-west side of the plateau stretched away a lovely view; 
quite a circle of hills shut in the level plain, some fir-capped, 
others white with snow, others steep and rocky. 

Beneath the fir-trees that now grow on the top of the plateau 
still lies, in thick profusion, the burnt corn that was destroyed in 
the storming of the fortress in 1445. Buta slight scratching on 
the ground, and the black grains of charred wheat and peas, that 
are supposed to have lain there for four hundred and fifty years, 
are at once seen. 

The history of this remarkable place appears to have ended at 
the burning in 1445, for then it was captured by the confederated 
inhabitants of Zittau and Gorlitz from its wild owner, Mikisch 
Panzer. They nevertheless appear to have had such a dread of 
their enemy that in spite of their victory they paid over to him 
seventy-two ‘Schock’ of groschen, he being bound not to rebuild 


-the place without express permission of the king. 
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But our little insight into history was cut short by our rather 
stolid guide leading us on again, away from the pleasant plateau 
and warm sunshine down once more into the solid rock. 

We were now on the side where originally was the only en- 
trance. Two narrow stairways in the form of a V came up to us 
nearly from the level of the plain, one of these stairways consist- 
ing of seventy-five steps. Near it was the chapel of the fortress, 
a remarkable work, all, like the rest, won out of the rock, a great 
block being left at one end for the altar, and above a balcony, all 
still of the living rock, whence the worshippers in the body of the 
chapel could be looked down upon, and where probably the seats 
of the knight and his family were placed. 

Upon the same side of the stronghold, but far beneath (the 
staircase leading down to them), are the stables and blacksmith’s 
shop, and also the well of the castle, still every chamber being 
worked out of the rock. 

Round the rock are several battlements at various heights, 
their ramparts of rock being left at about three feet high. One can 
well pass along these battlements without noticing that they are 
walls of living rock, and not built up by the hand of man, and so 
in the various chambers, and in the chapel, it is easy to forget 
that no building has raised up the walls around—all has been hewn 
from the mountain. 

Well does this fortress deserve the title of one of the most 
interesting of the robber strongholds of Bohemia, although 
amongst these may be numbered Lamberg, Trosky, Dewin, Roll, 
Rhonburg, Altperstein, Burg-Havska, Bosig, Tollenstein, to quote 
from a writer who boasts that he has visited more than a hun- 
dred ‘ Ritterruinen’ and mountain strongholds. This little list 
by the way is worthy of note, as being so nearly unknown to 
English ears. 

The history of Bergstein has to be gleaned from occasional 
references to it in town chronicles, and histories of the wars of 
the time when it was a terror to the mountain district. Palacky, 
in his history of Bohemia, makes many references to it, and in 
other works upon Bohemia are interesting items that allow 
glimpses into the life led within these rocky chambers. 

Most of these have been worked into a small pamphlet upon 
the district by Dr. Moschkau, but his manner of telling the story 
has made dry bones out of living limbs, and the length of his 
sentences and his involved phraseology would recommend his 
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account to Mark Twain as an example of German verbs being 
found a few pages ahead of the reader’s base of operations. 

The first mention of Bergstein, be says, in any document was 
in the year 1327, but this by no means informs us when this 
solitary rock was first used as a stronghold, nor can we con- 
jecture how much was then hewn out and shaped in rooms and 
prisons. Some unglazed, smoke-blackened pottery found in the 
rock itself, and in its neighbourhood the finding of bronze and 
stone weapons, seem to point to a much earlier date, when Berg- 
stein was first used as a fortress and habitation. 

But 1327 is the date whence its history may be traced under 
various names, such as Stolpna, Stlupna, etc., and it was then 
under the rule of Czenko von Berkenstein. 

In 1426 the lord of Bergstein is, with others, answerable for 
the ransom of the men of Lausitz, who had been captured by the 
Hussites. Eleven ‘Schock,’ or eleven times threescore groschen, 
is paid as a ransom for one batch of prisoners, but when seventy 
‘Schock’ is demanded for another batch the answer is given ‘ that 
they might rot before they would ransom them at such a high 
price.’ 

Meantime, probably, reprisals were being taken upon the 
luckless Hussites who happened to be in the power of the men of 
‘Bergstein, of whom perchance he who carved the chalice in the 
‘ Hungerthurm’ was one. 

In 1440 Hans Wolfel, ‘heubtmann von birckensteyne’ (sic), 
is a signatory to the peace signed upon the ‘ Tuesday before * 
Maria and Magdalena,’ between Henry of Wartenberg and the 
men of Lausitz, but his name is no more mentioned in connection 
with Bergstein, which after this date passes into other hands. 

In July of the same year, in fact, a new owner appears for 
it, the same Mikisch Panzer in whose possession it was when 
stormed and burnt in 1445. 

This Mikisch is described by Dr. Moschkau as the real type 
of a robber knight, ready to take up any quarrel, and ready, it 
appears, to accept payment to end the struggle, using his strong- 
hold, that was conveniently situated upon the commercial high 
road between Meissen, Leipa, and Lausitz, to levy tolls upon all 
merchandise that must pass along the route, making robber 
incursions upon peaceful towns and villages, and retreating to 
his rock stronghold with his booty. 

His wild deeds, however, at last forced his neighbours into 
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strenuous united action. This district, already so torn and ravaged 
by the Hussite wars, prepared an army of 9,000 men. In Zittau 
the troops assembled, being men from the Lausitz ‘ sixtowns,’ and 
also from the towns of Breslau and Schweidnitz. Their first point 
of attack was the stronghold of Mikisch Panzer, which in Whitsun 
week they surrounded, stormed, and destroyed, also taking care to 
tap the lake that environed the rock, and thus destroying one of 
its important means of defence. 

Elated and victorious, the little army went on destroying and 
burning many other towns in the district, and were home again 
on Sunday, Francisca’s Day. 

But Mikisch was, although defeated, not yet conquered. He 
made good his stronghold, redammed his lake, and in August of 
the same year was once more plundering and avenging, until the 
men of Lausitz were again aroused to fit out another expedition. 

This second siege lasted for five weeks, but ended, as before 
stated, in the stronghold being broken up and burnt, and its lord 
being bound down not to rebuild it ; but, as mentioned, strangely 
enough, his conquerors paid him the sum of seventy-two schock 
groschen as indemnity for the mischief done. 

Of its after-history but little is known, although notes are to 
be found of its passing into various hands at different periods, but 
its wild, stormy history seems to have ended with its destruction, 
and but little more is heard of it until its halls and armouries 
became the quiet, silent home of a solitary hermit, who, where 
" scenes of lust and robbery, murder and outrage, have often been 
enacted, erects Calvaries and religious inscriptions which fain 
would teach men that Death is their best friend. 
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> CUED isan: eerie 

corner of the 

great Bay of Storms, that 

haven of the Lost where 

almost day by day the 

Atlantic gives handsel 

of its widely gathered 

- harvest of death. Even when 

the great green waves roll in 

unburthened by their ghastly 

freight, and the passionate 

grey gulls are circling and 

screaming over no grislier 

trouvaille than some stray 

flotsam and jetsam of weed or wreck, there is always a grim 

sense of expectation, a haunting consciousness of that weird 

procession of the dead, drifting ever slowly, night and day, one by 
one, hither. 

Of course it is the stranger only who is thus affected. To 
Jacques Bonhomme and his very bonne femme, and the dozen or 
so of jolis gars and braves fillettes who flounder about among the 
rocks and pools like so many young seals, this peculiar harvest of 
their own peculiar sea is very much as other harvests are to other 
Jacques Bonshommes and their belongings elsewhere. ‘ Que m’sieu 
ne se d’range pas. C’n’est qu’un cadav’ qu’arrive.’ The minds of 
Jacques Bonhomme and his belongings are not troubled, nor their 
nervous organisation distressed, by any vision of grim converging 
files of the victims of the deep with his particular shore-built 
threshold for their rendezvous; any such feat of the imaginative 
faculty would only lead in his case to speculations as to how far it 
might be possible to anticipate the arrival of the grisly guests, and 
so ensure that any stray earrings or lockets, or other such articles, 
should be properly looked after before the arrival on the scene of 
M’sieur le Brigadier and his wearisome procés-verbal. Man and 
boy, Jacques has been employed gathering in this harvest for 
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some half-century or so, and regards it with a single eye to what 
it will bring in. 

But just now the monotony of an existence which commonly 
varies from day to day only in its daily record of ‘Un cadavre,’ 
‘Deux cadavres,’ ‘ Point de cadavre,’ and so forth, has been broken 
in upon by an incident of unusual interest—real practical interest 
—for one of its most prominent features has been the descent 
upon Jacques Bonhomme and his family of a perfect shower of 
thoroughly practical ‘ piéces de cent sous.’ If our Lady of the 
Shore will only continue to foster the eccentric fancy in the breast 
of the tall, silent Anglais, who pays so handsomely for an early 
introduction to each new “ arrival,’ Jacques’s fortune is made. 

The stranger’s motive? Eh! but that makes nothing to 
Jacques Bonhomme. A Bonapartist spy? Allons donc! Is it 
by that route that Badinguet will return? Ah, but—‘c’est égal. 
Les Anglais, vois-tu, mon vieux? M’sieu est amateur de cadav’s. 
Via tout !’ 

‘Charles Stavert, rentier, Londres.’ That is the description 
of the mysterious ‘amateur de cadavres,’ duly entered by himself 
in the strangers’ book of his hotel. The days of passports and 
signalements are over, and those who remember them will pro- 
bably agree in the opinion that, from the descriptive point of view 
at all events, their loss is not serious. There are cases, however, 
in which even a Foreign Office clerk could hardly fail of producing 
a recognisable portrait ; and the case of Mr. Charles Stavert was 
certainly one of them. 

Nearer seventy than sixty would be your first verdict as you 
noticed the white hair and bent figure and lean, trembling hands. 
Then, as you looked a second time, a little more closely, a strange 
and, if you were at all soft-hearted, a somewhat painful feeling 
would come over you as you noticed that the face, though almost 
as blanched as the hair, was quite smooth and unwrinkled, except 
for a drooping line on either side of the rarely opening mouth 
and one deep furrow between the delicate black eyebrows. Save 
when looking eagerly seaward for some expected ‘ arrival ’ the eyes 
beneath them are but very seldom raised from the ground. Once 
a young English couple on their wedding trip had landed for some 
reason from their yacht and stopped him with a question. Then 
he had lifted his eyes to the bright fair face of the happy young 
wife; and the brightness of the smiling features had died away 
as the smile faded to a piteous little quiver of the sweet, sensitive 
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lips ; and presently, all English as she was, the girl had suddenly 
hid her face upon her husband’s shoulder and burst into tears, 
That was a fortnight ago now, and the Davenants were stil] 
there. Something, it seemed, had gone wrong with the yacht, 
which had been sent back to Cherbourg for repairs. Archie 
Davenant had suggested a run inland till she returned, and had 
been half-inclined to a sowp¢on of jealousy over that keen interest 
in the white-haired stranger on which his wife openly based her 
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preference for remaining where they where. But Archie Dave- 
nant was a good fellow, and still quite sufficiently in love to be 
more than commonly tender-hearted. So Carrie’s feeling for 
‘that poor Mr. Stavert’ soon extended itself to his own breast, 
and presently he became as interested in the sad-eyed ‘ amateur 
de cadavres’ as Jacques Bonhomme himself. 

Hitherto, however, the acquaintance had made but little pro- 
gress. Mr. Stavert was polite but unapproachable—not so much, 
as it would seem, from any active desire to hold aloof as froma 
simple absence of all responsiveness, which appeared to be almost 
as much physical as mental. He was not deaf, for there were 
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certain words which would always catch his ear even if spoken in 
the merest whisper; and he was not wilfully discourteous, for 
when his attention had once been aroused his manner, especially 
to the young bride and bridegroom, was gentle almost to tender- 
ness. But the arousing of his attention wasa difficult task, hardly 
to be accomplished save by an amount of importunity verging on 
annoyance. Mechanically indeed he would respond to any direct 
appeal, moving out of the way, handing anything at table, and so 
forth; but the mind, as Carrie Davenant said, was evidently far 
away, and bringing it back was a painful effort. 

One appeal, however, and one only, would meet at any 
moment with prompt and unfailing response. It was just four 
words whispered, no matter how low, in the hoarse voice of Jacques ° 
Bonhomme. 

¢V’la encore un, m’sieu.’ 

In an instant a flash of eager anticipation would pass over 
his features, to be instantly succeeded by a sharp spasm of 
pain. And then, with set teeth and a deep furrow between the 
brows, more deeply lined than ever, he would stride away to the 
water’s edge, and stand there, waiting, waiting, till the ‘new 
arrival’ lay at his feet. A look, a sigh, a shake of the head, and 
then his steps would be retraced again—not with the swift, firm 
stride of a little while before, but slowly, almost totteringly, with 
bent head and wavering, purposeless foot that stumbled at every 
little stone in the path. And as he passed the rough fishermen 
would stand ‘aside, lifting their hats in unnoticed courtesy, and 
the women would cross themselves and murmur a prayer to the 
Sainte Mére des Douleurs. 

For all foolish talking about Bonapartist spies and so forth had 
died away long since, and no one had much doubt as to the white- 
haired Englishman’s errand now. Nor was Archie Davenant very 
long in arriving at the same conclusion. He was a frank-hearted 
fellow was Archie, always ready for a friendly chat with any one; 
and he had not been twelve hours in the place before he had 
heard the whole story from Jacques Bonhomme. 

‘Ah, pauvre—fellow—garcon,’ he had commented in his some- 
what halting French, ‘vous croyez qu’il—what’s “to wait,” 
Carrie ?—-ah—qu il attend quelque cho—no—quelqu’un ?’ 

And the old boatman shook his head and corrected gravely— 

‘Qué’qu’une, m’sieu.’ 

And now five days had gone by without a single ‘arrival’; 
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and with the sixth came back the English yacht. Stavert had 
grown very restless, constantly making his way to the highest 
point within reach and gazing out through his glass upon the blue 
expanse of ocean, now smooth as a lake and glittering oilily in the 
August sun. Nothing, however, was to be seen except a few white 
sails in the offing—not even a handful of wreck or weed for the 
passionate gulls to circle round and scream at. In his restlessness 
he had perhaps grown more alive to external objects; certainly 
the arrival of the yacht had attracted his attention, and all through 
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dinner his eyes had from time to time been fixed upon Carrie. 
Davenant with that strange, pitiful gaze which had gone so straight 
to the young bride’s heart at their first meeting. Once, when, 
in the course of conversation, Archie had mentioned Rio de Janeiro 
as the probable ultimate destination of the yacht, Stavert had 
uttered a sharp exclamation as of sudden pain, and had let fall 
the glass he was in the act of raising to his lips. 

Dinner passed and evening came; and the young couple, 
who were to resume their voyage in the morning, strolled down 
for the last time to the shore for a breath of fresh evening ait. 
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Their talk turned naturally upon the mysterious Englishman ; 
and as they talked a slow footfall approached unnoticed on the 
soft sand, and the Englishman himself stood beside them. 

‘Pray pardon me. [ did not mean to startle you.’ 

The words were simple and commonplace enough, but there 
was a scarcely repressed excitement about the tone which at once 
attracted attention. Archie Davenant replied in some words of 
course. Carrie held out her hand silently, making room for the 
new comer on the broad rock on which she and her husband were 
placed. 

He took the proffered seat with a silent bow, then remained 
for some minutes without speaking, his features working as with 
strong emotion and white to the very lips. Then, suddenly rising, 
he laid his hand on Archie Davenant’s arm and led him aside some 
half-dozen paces, out of earshot of his startled bride. 

‘You are going to—to 4 

‘To Rio? Yes, We hope so, ultimately.’ 

‘To take—her ?’ 

‘My wife? Yes, certainly, if I go.’ 

‘You must not go. No. Forgive me; I don’t mean to be 
rude, and I am not mad—no, not mad—though my head burns 
still and I seem to lose count of time.’ He paused a moment, 
looking out seaward with a troubled, wistful, half-puzzled expres- 
sion. Then he pressed his hand a moment on his eyes and went 
on, ‘Forgive me once more. If my manner be strange, pardon 
it. I have been—ill, you know. And—well, I am going to 
speak of that of which I have never yet had courage to speak. 
Will you listen ?’ 

‘Listen, my dear sir! Of course I will. But if it’s painful——’ 

Stavert checked him with a quick, half-impatient gesture, 
and went on— 

‘You are connected with—the shipping trade, I think?’ 

‘Not personally. My wife’s family are engaged in it, and——_—’ 

‘Did you chance to hear anything of the loss of the—the 
“ Titan” ?? 

‘The “Titan”! She was one of Carrie’s uncle’s ships—Bos- 
cawen Brothers. Went down in the North Atlantic only the othe 
day in a collision.’ 

Stavert shook his head. . 

‘No, not in a collision.’ 

‘ Well, nothing is known absolutely for certain, of course; but 
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one of her headboards was picked up with her name on it among 
a lot of other wreck; and within half a mile or so an old man 
was found insensible, floating on a topgallant yard which certainly 
didn’t belong-to the “Titan,” because it was painted black, and 
all Boscawen’s ships use white paint aloft. So there were two of 
them any way.’ 

‘Two of them? Ah! yes, yes; there were two.’ 

‘But what—I beg your pardon, but you seem to know more 
than 

He paused but the other made no reply. He was clasping 
both hands over his eyes, as though to shut out some terrible 
vision; and his lips were pressed together into one grey line, 
Archie resumed— 

‘We were particularly anxious to know the truth about it, for 
one of Carrie’s great-uncles was lost in her.’ 

Stavert looked up for a moment as though recalling some dis- 
tressing memory, and answered slowly— 

‘ Yes, of course—Mr. Wilson Boscawen.’ 

‘Exactly. In fact, it is partly about his affairs—But, pardon 
me, how F 

‘ How did I know this?’ replied the other as Archie paused a 
moment, a little puzzled —s doubtful. ‘Did you not say just 
now there was “an old man” saved ?’ 

‘ Yes—from the other ship.’ 

‘No, no, not from the other ship. Ah! my God! no! no 
one from her! no one from her!’ And the speaker bent his head 
upon his hands while his whole frame shook with emotion. 

Davenant waited a few moments, then strode back hastily to 
his wife’s side. 

‘Carrie,’ he began abruptly, ‘I don’t know what to make of 
this. You remember the “ Titan” and the old fellow who was 
picked up and had brain fever, and then just as he was getting 
well and they were going to question him bolted. Look here, 
little woman, I don’t like it a bit. It seems to me there’s been 
foul play somewhere-——’ 

‘Oh, hush! hush!’ 

But Stavert was already at their side, and now spoke, calmly 
enough, but with an evident effort at self-control. 

‘No, Mr. Davenant, there was no foul play. I am the rescued 
passenger—God help me!—from the “ Titan.” Not an old man, 
as you see; twenty-five next birthday—twenty-five. “Yes, I 
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got away from them. It was weak, perhaps, not to be able to 
talk of it; but I could not then; and there was no good to 
be done. Ah, no! Now the hearing may perhaps deter you and 
your—and madame—from encountering a similar danger. Listen. 

‘I was engaged to be married. My—she—was living at Rio. 
I need not go into details which have no direct bearing on my 
story. But it seemed impossible at the moment that I should be 
able to spare time for the voyage to South America to fetch her, 
and it was arranged that she should come home to some friends in 
England. She was to come in the “Fire King,” a large screw 
steamer sailing on the first of the following month. 

‘I was in the wilds of Cornwall, spending some time with an 
invalid uncle who had always been very. kind to me. He had 
already had one stroke of paralysis, and was in almost daily 
expectation of another, which, as the doctors plainly said, would 
certainly be fatal; so, when, on the day week before the “Fire 
King” was to sail, the death of a distant relation, whose heir I was, 
suddenly made me my own master, I could not possibly leave him 
until my promised ten days’ visit was ended, and my cousin had 
returned to take my place. So I wrote to a friend in town, asking 
him to call on my solicitors and do all that was needful, and 
especially to secure a passage for me in the first ship for Rio. At the 
same time I wrote a telegram announcing my change of plan, and 
pinned a cheque to it ready to take it over myself, with the letter, 
to the post office five miles off. I had hardly finished it when I was 
summoned hastily to-my uncle’s bedside. The end had come; 
but it was evening before all was over, and I of course could not 
leave him. But it was of consequence. Jack Daly, I knew, 
would send the telegram from town, so I got the old housekeeper 
to put it into the letter which I had left open in my writing-case 
and send it off by the gardener’s lad. 

‘The next evening brought me a telegram from Jack Daly to 
the effect that all I wanted had been done, and my passage taken ; 
and on that day fortnight I was on board the “ Titan,” bound for 
Rio.’ “ 

The speaker’s voice broke. He turned abruptly away and 
strode off into the gathering dusk. In a few moments he returned 
and resumed his story. 

‘Everything went well at first. We made a good run down 
Channel gnd across the Bay, and were expecting within the next 
day or two to pick up the north-east Trade, when the wind fell light 
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and finally left us. Orders were given to get up steam ; but just 
as they were going to lower the propeller a strong breeze sprang 
up again from the northward, and the fires were ordered to be 
banked and all sail made. I stayed on deck for some time, 
watching the cloud of studding-sails spread gradually, alow and 
aloft, on both sides of the ship, and then went below to write letters, 

‘I had just got out my writing-case when there came a sudden 
shock, which would have flung me to the deck had I not saved 
myself just in time by clinging to the sleeping-berth with both 
hands. For a moment the ship seemed brought to an absolute 
standstill, as though she had run bodily ashore; the next she 
began to gather way again, but with a very different movement 
from the free, bounding motion of a few minutes before. 

‘I rushed on deck, as did every one else who was below, and 
there we soon saw the reason of the change. The sudden stop 
had been too much under the press of canvas we were carrying, 
The studding-sail booms, fore and aft, had snapped like so many 
carrots, and the maintop gallant-mast itself had gone, springing 
the head of the maintop mast as it went. The whole mass of 
“flying kites ” was in the water, and of course acted as drags, still 
further checking the ship’s way. 

‘For some minutes all was confusion. The captain himself, 
though perfectly cool and collected, was evidently puzzled. We 
were hundreds of miles from any danger laid down on the charts, 
and were, moreover, in the regular track of all outward and in- 
numerable homeward bound vessels, and in some thousands of 
fathoms of water. It was of course possible that we had come 
into collision with some floating wreck. But no crash had been 
heard save that of our own breaking spars, and there was no sign 
of any wreck or wreckage save our own. His first order had been 
to send a hand over the bows and another into the fore-peak. 
But the word had scarcely been passed when the mate of the 
watch came aft, accompanied by a tall, handsome young foretop- 
man, his tanned features many shades less red than usual and his 
shirt and trousers dripping with sea water. He had been on the 
dolphin-striker at the time of the occurrence, putting a new service 
on the stay, and had been fairly shaken from his foothold by the 
shock, only escaping by means of some of the studding-sail gear as 
it dragged in the water alongside. His report made it quite clear 
that the ship had not struck on anything, while the sharp black 
‘stem, showing clearly through the transparent water without dent 
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or scratch, fully confirmed his statement. Only one possible ex- 
planation remained. There must have been a shock of earthquake, 
and a sharp one.’ 

The speaker paused again. The evening had closed in now, 
and a film of cloud shut in the stars and rendered it quite dark. 
But the two listeners could hear the other’s heavy breathing, 
scarcely to be distinguished from a sob; and almost, Carrie Davenant 
fancied, the laboured beating of his heart. 

‘I went below again,’ he continued after awhile, ‘to write 
my letters. There lay the writing-case just where had dropped it, 
the contents scattered broadcast over the cabin deck. I stooped to 
gather them up. The first on which I laid my hand was—my 
telegram to Rio, with the cheque still fastened to it!’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Stavert,’ broke in Carrie Davenant with a little ery, 
‘and she would not know, and you would cross upon the road!’ 

‘No,’ came back the answer in a voice which had sunk to little 
more than a hoarse whisper; ‘no, she did not know; she did not 
know.’ 

‘Oh! goon. Please—please—go on.’ 

‘I went on deck again, too much annoyed to think of letters 
home just then; and as I reached the top of the companion 
there came another shock, if anything sharper than the first. No 
damage, however, was done this time, the ship being under short 
canvas, but she rolled and lurched heavily. The passengers were 
getting scared. Even the captain seemed a little startled, and 
went below to consult his barometers. There was no sign from 
them, and he returned, shaking his head and laughing. The next 
moment he was serious again, snatching up his glass with an ex- 
clamation which was very like an oath. All eyes were drawn 
to the object at which he was looking—a large steamer, three 
or four points on our starboard bow, which for the last hour or 
more had been heading straight for us, but which had suddenly 
starboarded her helm and was now standing away to the west- 
ward, loosing sail after sail as she swung round before the 
wind. 

‘Just then the chief officer came up to report that steam was 
up and the propeller connected. For a moment the captain 
made no reply; he was still looking intently through his glass— 
not now at the steamer, but at a point in the offing right astern 
of her as she now lay, and very nearly dead ahead of us. I fol- 
lowed with my eyes the direction of his glass, and recognised a 
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curious, mirage-like effect—a sort of dint in the sharp circle of 
the horizon, like a chip out of the edge of a plate. 

‘I had hardly had time to notice this when the captain 
dropped his glass and turned sharply to the mate with the 
question— 

‘Ts the wreck clear?” 

‘« Pretty well, sir,” said the mate ; “ nothing over the side that 
can foul the screw.” 

‘Then tell Mr. Armstrong to go ahead full speed ; and send 
all hands aloft; shorten sail. Don’t stop to furl or clew up, sir. 
Cut everything adrift, fore and aft.” 

‘ And before the mate had time for a word he had sprung aft, 
twitched the wheel out of the quartermaster’s hands, and put the 
helm hard over. The ship came slowly up to the wind, more 
quickly as the remaining canvas fell under the blows of fifty sharp 
knives, and the screw began to revolve at speed. In a very short 
time we-were heading right back to the northward under bare 
poles. 

‘In the meantime the mirage-like dint in the horizon had 
widened and was widening rapidly. It had already spread _be- 
yond the steamer of which I spoke just now, and which, though 
still heading under full steam at right angles to our course, seemed 
yet to have drifted bodily some miles nearer to us, and had a 
look of being what sailors call “down by the stern.” I looked 
from her again to that ominous depression in the horizon. It 
was spreading still, had reached to ourselves; and as it did so 
the leaping motion of the waves ceased, giving place to a smooth 
broad “ swirl” right across our track. 

‘There was no questioning now; no need to whisper or to 
point. The white faces that clustered thickly about the taffrail, 
gazing in speechless horror down that steadily narrowing and deep- 
ening valley, were gazing straight into the jawsof death. And for 
~ some time—minutes, hours, seconds, I cannot tell you which—they 
gazed on in silence, too awe-stricken to utter a sound. Then 
suddenly the steam began to roar out through the escape pipe, 
and the noise seemed to break the spell. Yes,’ he went on in 
a low, dreamy tone, half-answering to the sudden movement with 
which Carrie Davenant hid her face in her hands, as though to 
shut out some actual scene of horror—‘ yes, it was a terrible sight 
‘for the time. It might have haunted me, I think, if there had 
_been nothing worse.’ 
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The slowly rising moon broke out through a rift in the heavy 
veil of cloud and gleamed on the girl’s face of horror and astonish- 
ment as she looked wonderingly up with the startled exclamation— 

‘ Worse ?’” 

Her husband put his arm round her and drew her closer to him, 
while Stavert continued, though with evident effort— 

‘We were losing ground ; that was clear. The “Titan” was not 
a full-powered steamer, only a sailing ship with an auxiliary screw ; 
not capable of doing more than five or six knots an hour at her 


best, and now deeply laden. Presently the engineer forced his 
way aft through the crowd of frightened passengers and made 
some suggestion to the captain of which I only caught the word 
“safety valve.” The captain shook his head, but the engineer 
urged his request, jerking his thumb emphatically in the direction 
of the whirlpool, and saying energetically, “That sort of thing 
can’t go on for ever, you know, skipper. Must let up some time. 
One extra minute might do us, you know, if we could only get. 
it,” “Well, well, Armstrong,” was the answer, “have it your own 
way. It can’t do much harm anyhow.” And before he had 
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finished speaking the engineer was gone; and in a few more 
minutes the roar of the escaping steam ceased, and the labouring 
screw revolved more rapidly. The ship gathered way, and for the 
moment a thrill of hope shot through the breasts of that pale, 
‘horror-stricken throng. The captain had laid aside his glass and was 
standing intently observing the horizon through his sextant. Very 
few indeed among that surging, frightened crowd could have even 
guessed the meaning of his employment; but all instinctively 
watched him with a dim consciousness that he was somehow reading 
their fate. Presently he laid the instrument quietly down and 
once more shook his head. 

‘ As he did so the cries and wailings, which for a few moments 
had been stilled, broke out afresh. But at this moment the mate 
in his turn forced his way to the captain’s side, and, touching his 
arm, drew his attention to the other steamer. We had none of us 
even thought of her for along time, and to our surprise she was now 
almost close aboard of us. Needless to say that she, like ourselves, 
was straining every nerve. The smoke was pouring out of her 
two great red funnels, the steam roaring from her escape pipes, 
and she was tearing through the smooth, swirling water at the rate 
of three feet to our one. 

‘She'll scrape clear, sir, by Heaven!” cried the mate, half- 
grudging, half-sympathetic. 

‘The captain nodded; and for a few moments our people 
almost forgot their own danger as they watched the progress of 
their unknown companion in peril. 

‘She was well abreast of us now, and being no longer on an 
inner circle of the whirlpool had ceased to drift towards us, when 
suddenly there was a cry and a confusion on board of her, and 
the lashing screw under her counter ceased to revolve. There 
was a cry of horror from both ships as the stranger first lost 
her headway and then began to drop slowly but steadily hack 
towards the vortex. As she did so her head swung off from 
us for a moment, and I saw the name upon her stern—“ Fire 
King” !’ 

Once more the speaker paused. Carrie was sobbing un- 
restrainedly, and Archie Davenant had an uncomfortable sen- 
sation in his throat, which made him for the moment unwilling 
to speak. The clouds had closed again over the moon. The 
long ground swell of the ever-restless Atlantic rolled slowly up 
‘the bay, and broke at intervals with a dull, mysterious booming 
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upon the beach ; and every now and then came through the still, 
sultry air the far-off scream of the sleepless gulls. 

The silence lasted so long that Archie Davenant at length 
left his wife’s side and crossed to where the tall figure of Stavert 
could be dimly traced, leaning against a tall, weed-draped rock, - 
his left hand pressed hard upon his heart. 

‘T am afraid you are ill?’ 

‘No, no; only: F 

He stopped and seemed to struggle for breath, then with a 
strong effort mastered his voice and went on, but slowly and 
gaspingly— 

‘There is not much more to tell you. Indeed, I know but 
little more. I remember how we whirled on in a horrible circle, 
that grew each moment narrower and swifter. I remember how 
the wall of smooth, clear water rose and rose till the light shone 
on us through it as through ice. I remember how the sun went 
down, crimsoning the clear pale-blue ice-wall into living, swirling 
blood, and how, as we were sucked slowly down — down — the 
ever-steepening side, we saw the whirling abyss opening right 
under us, and heard the dull, distant roar rolling up from the 
riven sea-bed miles below. 

‘But all that has come back upon my memory since. I saw 
nothing then but the great black hull of the disabled “ Fire 
King” as it drifted swiftly to the doom we were still labouring to 
escape. Presently her engines began to work again, but slowly— 
ah! Heaven! how slowly! She could do but little more now than 
just hold her own with the “Titan.” And so we drifted on and 
on, labouring, despairing, praying—praying aloud some of us, our 
English shyness all swept away in the extremity of peril; some 
stricken voiceless with horror, kneeling, clinging to each other, 
praying only with dumb hands and eyes; some uttering wild 
curses instead of prayers. 

‘I saw it all, and heard it all; but I neither cursed nor 
prayed. I had but one thought—Her !—not our love, not our 
peril—not even her peril—simply Her! 

‘And then I saw her. 

‘Again the two ships were rapidly approaching each other; 
and the end, for both, was approaching as rapidly. Already we 
hung over the yawning, bellowing gulf as on the side of a steep 
hill, The chasm now was not a mile in width. The upper por- 
tion of it towered high over our mastheads. Each moment the 

28—5 
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whirling speed grew visibly swifter, and the glassy declivity 
sensibly steeper, and the thunderous roar came up more loudly 
from the ocean-bed. 

‘Then the moon rose, gleaming through the towering wall of 
water, and full in the cold, ghastly glare—I saw her—a pure white 
figure, kneeling silently with white, uplifted hands. 

‘Then suddenly a thought flashed through me; and I 
prayed—ah ! how I prayed! 

‘We were nearing each other every moment. A very little 
while and the “ Fire King” would pass right under us—close 
—striking us probably as she passed. Oh! how I prayed that 
it might be so—that I might but reach her deck and fold my 
darling once more in my arms, and go—what matter where? 
—together. 

‘ And it seemed as though Heaven heard my prayer. Nearer 
and nearer drifted the “ Fire King.” Another minute and her 
bows must foul our quarter. I had marked the exact spot for my 
spring, and thrown off shoes and coat in readiness—still praying 
—praying with my whole soul. 

‘Ah! Heaven! Too late! Even as I watched her—gathering 
footing for my spring and praying — praying—even in that 
moment the ship lost her hold upon the steepening watery bank 
and shot—down—down ! 

‘Ah, Nell !—Nell!—Nell !’ 

The hoarse, trembling voice rose to a wild cry, then sank 
and ceased. And through the gloom came echoing wildly back. 
the scream of the hungry sea-gulls, close at hand. 

A step came swiftly over the soft sand, and the hoarse 
whisper of the old fisherman gave words to the wild sea-birds’ cry. 

‘M’sieu! v'la encore un.’ 

But for once there is no answer; and the hoarse whisper 
comes again, yet more hoarsely. 

‘M’sieu! c’t fois—c’est une dame!’ 

Then there is a cry; but it is from the lips of Jacques 
Bonhomme ; and the old fisherman passes his arm round the 
tall dark figure, drooping motionless against the rock, and lifts 
the weary head to his shoulder. 

‘Enfin!’ he murmurs, uncovering solemnly his own grizzled 
locks, ‘il l’a retrouvée !’ 
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To mount the dingy stairs and hold speech in the dark office of 
an advertising-agent for next of kin is, figuratively, to grope and 
talk in the dismal dungeon scene that in the pantomime precedes 
the brilliant and dazzling transformation. At first, the gloom 
depresses and the atmosphere of stale claims and sour litigation 
seems tainted and unwholesome; it is a place of tombs, the 
depository of the friendless dead, buried like Indian chiefs with 
all their possessions, like Spanish peasants with all their tawdry 
jewellery, whose sibilant voices call to us from dusty records and 
crumpled newspapers, plaintively and mysteriously, to take pity 
on them and their hoarded gold ; but the depression and the gloom 
are dissipated when, on a signal from the manager, the curtain 
rises on the entrancing scene of The Home of Untold Millions ; 
or, the Bower of Dormant Funds ; and, amid soft and languishing 
harp arpeggios, the senses are stupefied by visions of wealth be- 
yond the power of an imaginative penury to conceive or long for. 
Lovely females, spirits of those who died intestate years 
ago, the possessors of securely invested and undistributed 
thousands, hold out their arms to us under glittering trees of 
pedigree—each leaf of which is a priceless certificate of birth, of 
marriage, or of death—and invite us with their melancholy eyes to 
come into court and establish our kinship to them. Long-lost 
relatives, who left their homes in the early days of the century 
and went to the Indies, reappear through star-traps—we may say 
three-star-consol traps—and intimate with enticing gestures the 
fortune that awaits our coming; in the centre quivers a lustrous 
pagoda-tree, shaken by a great-great-uncle who died in the Com- 
pany’s service intestate, and consequently unmourned ; and round 
the base are grouped numberless distant connections, or at least 
ghosts of the same name, who on Australian sheep-farms or Penin- 
sular battlefields, on Chinese seas or Californian ranches, have 
passed away unnoted, whose little peculia have gone to swell the 
mass of money hitherto unclaimed. Great bars of gold and 
ingots of silver lie about in deep-sea caverns, priceless cargoes 
lost in storm or sea-fight on the Texel or off the Brazilian coast, 
and round graceful modern statutes of distribution and limitation 
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are’ piled whole heaps of treasure-trove, of untouched prize-money, 
of unclaimed dividends. There is plate and jewellery, title-deeds 
and scrip, loot and windfalls strewing the banks of a rivulet 
whose sands are gold; and the very scene of all this splendid 
pageantry lies on a priceless estate situate in the heart of the 
City, the heir to which has long since vanished, whose trustees 
are dividing his vast inheritance, whose very deeds of ownership 
are lost, the property in whose warehouses and dwelling-places 
passes by the simple transference of a key. 

There has never been, as far as we know, a more remarkable 
instance of a tangible and yet a fugitive wealth than of the 
fortune that evaded the grasp of the relative of a friend of the 
writer's. He was, many years ago, at school at Harrow, and 
returning along the road by the bathing-place—to Harrovians 
ducker—politely went to the assistance of a stout farmer on 


rich meadowylands. ‘What may your name be?’ 

‘My name’s Green,’ returned the boy, with an ill-timed burst 
of the imagination. 

‘And what is\your father ?’ 

‘Oh, my father’s a cheesemonger,’ said the smart scholar, 
chuckling internally at his ready wit ; ‘and he lives in London in 
the Theobald’s Road, rather a small shop, with two steps down out 
of the street.’ 

‘I’m very much obliged to you,’ replied the farmer, by no 
means—as it afterwards appeared—a man of straw. ‘ You're a 
capital young chap, I shan’t forget you.’ 

‘Don’t!’ was the scholar’s final thrust. ‘ Remember Green, 
and a cheesemonger in Theobald’s Road.’ And up the hill he 
went, almost as much pleased with himselfas if he had been asked 
to play against Eton at Lord’s. 

What his feelings may have been when, ten years later, a 
young gentleman of the name of Green was advertised for, whose 
father kept a cheesemonger’s shop in the Theobald’s Road, and 
who, in return for politely opening a gate at Harrow in the year 
183-, was left a large legacy by the wealthy farmer, recently 
deceased—what his feelings were then none of his relatives cared 
to inquire too closely ; but it was observed by all that from that 
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hour the unhappy young man never lost an opportunity of insist- 
ing on the incalculable blessings of the most rigid adherence to 
truth; of the disasters invariably incident to even a momentary 
deviation from which virtue he himself was a most marked and 
melancholy example. For neither was his name Green or any- 
thing approaching it, nor had his father, a quiet country gentle- 
man, ever even in the remotest fashion been interested in cheese ; 
indeed, as his son has been heard pathetically to remark, in the 
smallest amounts it invariably disagreed with him. 

Next-of-kin agents may be roughly divided into two classes— 
those who deal in and supply the advertisement only, and take no 
hand in the prosecution of the claim ; and those who, running the 
risks of the ancient statutes against champerty and maintenance, 
undertake the recovery of the property, whatever and wherever it 
may be, and on recovery (and then only) come in for their share. 
The dealers in advertisements have not much to tell ; they supply 
the cutting from the newspaper that is asked for, if they have it, 
and, pocketing the fee, know nor care nothing further. They 
most of them publish annually a register of names to which the 
advertisements refer, collected from all kinds of newspapers pub- 
lished in all parts of the world, and many of them dating back a 
hundred and fifty years. They are rarely asked for anything 
more remote, nor indeed before that day were advertisements of 
the personal kind at all common. One of them, however, tells us 
of a would-be client who believed the agent to have every adver- 
tisement since the foundation of the world (including, no doubt, 
the hue and cry for Cain), and only wanted one of a few hundred 
years old to complete the evidence of his claim to a legacy of 3,000/.; 
but, as a rule, the Zimes and the other leading London and colo- 
nial papers of the last seventy or eighty years will be found to 
supply all their needs and form the working portion of their 
stock. 

It is with the latter of the two classes we have referred to 
above that we propose chiefly to concern ourselves—to tell some of 
their strange stories, and, as far as convenient, make plain the 
working of their system. And, first, let us consider of what the 
vast sums of unclaimed money (to find the owners of which is 
the agent’s chief business) in this country consist, and to what 
they amount; and for that purpose we must turn to a useful 
compilation of Mr. Edward Preston’s, ‘ A Handy Book for Heirs-at- 
Law and Next of Kin,’ from which it appears that unclaimed 
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moneys arise from six main sources, with each of which we will 
deal shortly. 

I. Unclaimed Dividends on Government Stocks.—There are 
about 250,000 stockholders, of whose dividends there are im- 
mense sums annually unclaimed, by death, by absence, often— 
strangely enough—by pure forgetfulness. There was, for 
instance, an old lady died recently at Marseilles who had totally 
forgotten she possessed 56,000/. in the Funds and 20,0000. of accu- 
mulated dividends, and who to supply herself with necessaries was 
driven to borrow. These unclaimed dividends, after ten years’ 
non-claim, are transferred to the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt until the claimant appears; on his appear- 
ance full particulars are published, and further claimants are 
warned to lodge their claims within three months; if none appear 
the dividends are re-transferred. To give some idea of the 
amounts in question, there had accrued to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, up to 1882, 143,000/., made up of accumulated frac- 
tions of pence alone, for it is not customary to pay fractions of a 
penny on Government stock. With this fund, as a rule, the agent 
is not particularly successful in dealing, chiefly owing to the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining evidence as to the amount standing 

_in the claimant’s name. No list of unclaimed dividends has been 
published for more than forty years, and unless the claimant comes 
prepared with all the minutest particulars there appears to be 
small chance of recovery. It seems clear there should be a list 
published, as of the Chancery Funds: for if, after all, publicity 
invites spurious claims, it is scarcely possible such claims can be 
made good ; and, on the other hand, the true owner by kinship or 
legacy must be often unaware of his ownership, or, if aware, igno- 
rant of the exact amount. 

II. Dormant Funds in Chancery.—They amount to nearly 
eighty millions (no amount being published below 50l., nor any 
account that has been dealt with within the last fifteen years), 
and increase annually at the rate of 500,000/. There is now 
published, or should be, every three years a list of these funds, 
with some sort of particulars attached to them, in the London 
Gazette. It is unnecessary to trace their growth from the days 
when the keeper of the King’s conscience first took over their 
custody, to the times of the South Sea Bubble peculations by the 
officials of the court, and the recent building of the Courts of 
Justice out of the suitors’ unclaimed interest. Of this vast sum 
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in the hands of the Paymaster-General, Mr. Gladstone borrowed 
a few years back forty millions for National Debt purposes. 

III. Army and Navy Prize-money. Soldiers’ Unclaimed 
Balances.—Between 1809 and 1876 no less than 1,890,4511. 
6s. 6d., unclaimed shares of army prize-money, was paid over to 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital for distribution ; of this 
amount 1,122,040/. 9s. 2d. was paid to claimants, the residue 
(after setting apart 75,000/. to meet anticipated claims) having 
been appropriated towards keeping up Chelsea Hospital and its 
grounds. About the unclaimed navy prize-money nothing is 
published, and, as a consequence, relatives of sailors and others 
interested can know nothing. For the unclaimed balances of 
deceased soldiers the London Guzette (a paper rarely seen except 
by officials of one kind or another) is the only medium in use for 
conveying to soldiers’ widows or orphans the fact that money 
awaits them ; it is not astonishing to find, therefore, that, in lieu 
of claimants appearing, the accumulations of 44,500/. have been 
handed over to the Patriotic Fund Commissioners. The difficul- 
ties of identification are of course enormously increased by the 
common practice of enlisting under a false name. 

IV. Estates Reverting to the Crown.—By the Intestates’ 
Estates Act 1884, 47 and 48 Vic. c. 71, the statutes of limitation 
are now applied to the recovery of these estates, and Petitions of 
Right are abolished with reference thereto; before that Act a 
claim could be made on the Crown, no matter how long after the 
death of the intestate. There are between thirty and forty persons 
die yearly without known next of kin, some of them possessed of 
immense sums. In the Peston case the undisposed-of residue 
amounted to 200,000/.; in Mrs. Mangin Brown’s, to 200,0001., 
recovered from the Crown after ten years’ litigation ; and in Mrs. 
Helen Blake’s to 140,000/., still recoverable. The explanation in 
these cases is, as a rule, that the owner is illegitimate, and so, 
being nulla filius s. filia, has no one to whom the possessions can 
revert. A curious instance of this is known to us. There died, 
rather more than twenty years ago, a gentleman possessed of 
190,000/., who, dying three days after his mother, to whom he had 
left everything, was, with the exception of one legacy, practically 
intestate. In such a case it is not unusual for the Crown, on 
taking over the property, to make certain grants (in the absence, 
of course, of next of kin) to old servants, or persons of that kind, 
for whom no provision has been made ; and grants were accordingly 
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made at the time, to which at the present day some of the con- 
nections of the deceased have come forward to object. It appears 
from their evidence that the deceased was the natural child of a 
peer and a country girl with whom he ran away to London early 
in the century, many of the witnesses recollecting the stir and 
distress in the village at the time, and supplying romantic details 
of the flashing lamps’ of the nobleman’s carriage as the ill-fortuned 
Mary was carried off; but the strangest part of their story is that 
they affirm the grants made by the Crown have been made to the 
descendants of the very peer who caused the original mischief, to 
the total exclusion of the humbler relatives of the girl, his victim ; 
and these grants, obtained, as they say, by interest and misrepre- 
sentation, they now seek to have revoked. How far the story is 
true remains to be seen, for the whole case is, we believe, to be 
publicly investigated. Certainly, as it reads at present, it is not 
without a taste of the London Journal. 

V. Unclaimed Dividends in Bankruptcy. Surplus Assets. 
Unclaimed Dividends generally.—By the latest of the Bank- 
ruptcy Acts, the unclaimed dividends (calculated a few years ago 
at five millions) are now collected by Government officials, and 
within about twelve months amount already to 50,0001. It seems 
to have been these old accumulated dividends under the early 
system that first suggested the idea of an agency for the identifi- 
cation of their owners and their distribution; for the original 
assignees rarely appear to have taken more trouble to warn credi- 
tors of the amounts awaiting them than by directing envelopes, 
which, to save the postage, their clerks rarely forwarded. Some 
years ago there were discovered stuffed under the stairs of an 
office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields numberless bags full of these 
notices to creditors, extending over the previous five-and-twenty 
years, and never posted. 

Of unclaimed dividends generally it is enough to say that 
every company of any long standing has large amounts of them 
to dispose of. Many date from the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble, and still remain without owners. A few years back 
a claimant made good his right to 100/. stock in the Royal 
Exchange Corporation, which by accumulations of dividends and 
bonuses had grown to be worth between three and four thousand 
pounds, and to which no claim had been made since Michaelmas 
1725. 

VI. Unclaimed Bank Deposits.—These are chiefly plate, 
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jewels, and family papers left at a time of change or trouble, and 
afterwards forgotten. There are many of these forlorn relics lying 
in Irish banks, mementoes of rebellion and flight; many in 
London deposited by French refugees, and never claimed at the 
restoration. There was discovered, not so long ago, in the vaults 
of the Bank of England an old chest which, on being moved, fell 
to pieces, and from the dusty broken sides there peered a quantity 
of massive Charles II. plate and a bundle of love-letters that the 
invincible Jermyn himself might have written to the fair Jennings 
or the mysterious Hobart. The directors of the Bank caused 
search to be made in their books, the representative of the origi- 
nal depositor was discovered, and the plate and love-letters handed 
over. 

Of these six sources of unclaimed property it is with the 
estates that revert. to the Crown and with unclaimed balances 
generally that the agent is chiefly concerned. Let us work with 
him step by step through one of his cases, as the better means of 
appreciating the ingenuity and labour of his method. 

It is his principle that he starts with the fund, and not with 
the individual; give him the fund, and he will endeavour to dis- 
cover the individual entitled to it; with the individual who 
believes himself entitled to a fund, somehow and somewhere, 
his time is too precious to be wasted. The second column of the 
Times will almost any day supply him with the fund, or rather the 
suggestion of it. Turn to the Times for November 1882, and 
there you will find a notice from the Treasury Solicitor to the 
next of kin, if any there be, of a certain Jane C., who died intes- 
tate at Higham-by-Rochester in August, inviting them to come in 
and prove their claims, within three months, to the late Jane C.’s 
real and personal property ; in default of which the Solicitor will 
take out a grant of administration within a second period of three 
months, and the property revert to the Crown. To this polite 
intimation absolute silence on the part of the late Jane’s next 
of kin, attention and consideration on that of the agent. First 
question : Is the late Jane C.’s property worth looking after, work- 
ing for? Is it numberless dividends and consols, rents and 
hereditaments, or three broken chairs, a chipped bedstead, and a 
couple of sticking-plaster portraits? The countenance of the 
Treasury Solicitor is as expressionless on being interrogated as 
that of the experienced poker-player when there is a question of 
blu’; he gives no information and he makes no sign—is, in fact, 
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altogether silent. Report at Higham-by-Rochester declares the 
late Jane C. to have been in comfortable circumstances, and, indeed, 
hints at wealth. On the whole, after a view of the evidence and 
the place, the agent decides the game is worth the candle, and, the 
next of kin still remaining mute, goes in search of them. Second 
question : Who in the wide world was the late Jane C.? Who, in 
the words of the sad song, was her father, who was her mother? 
Friends, except for the servant who helped in the house, she cer- 
tainly had none; the old servant who says her mistress was eighty- 
three when she died, and never had heard her speak of any one 
belonging toher. There is not a book, or a letter, or a diary to 
begin upon; Jane C. stands, to all appearance, as absolutely 
lonely a figure among humanity as though she were another 
Frankenstein, of whom the maker had long since disappeared 
without leaving a trace or record of his creation. This much only 
is known, and that not absolutely, that her years were eighty- 
three, and that somewhere, in or about the year 1800, there is to 
be found her certificate of baptism. Supposing the certificate to 
be found, the next point for the agent to consider is the line on 
which he will work, paternal or maternal, in which consideration 
he is entirely influenced by the commonness or rarity of the 
father’s or the mother’s name. If Jane C.’s mother was a Smith, 
how hopeless the search for her; how different if it appear she 
was a Beauchamp or a Beaumanoir. If the C. of the father stands 
for Clark, his identity is almost a thing of the past. Fortunately 
the C. stands for nothing so ordinary; on the contrary, Jane’s C. 
represents one of the oldest names in Hampshire. 

By this happy circumstance the agent’s work is simplified. 
He lets the certificate of baptism be for a time and he turns to 
Debrett, and there among the Hampshire C.s he discovers a 
nephew of the eighth baronet, and second son of the ninth, a Major 
William, of the Chatham division of Marines, who married in 1798 
a Jane H., and died in 1812 at Rochester. Strong presumption 
here, or at least strong likelihood, that the Rochester Major of 
Marines who married a Jane in 1798 was the father of the Jane 
who died in the neighbourhood eighty-five years later at the 
supposed age of eighty-three. Somerset House and probate of the 
Major’s will are the next steps, and at Somerset House is disen- 
tombed the will, with the mention of a beloved wife and a dear 
daughter, both of the name of Jane. Next the certificate of 
. baptism, and after much search the certificate is found in the 
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register of one of the local churches, reciting the Major and his 
wife and giving the date of birth as 1799. 

So much for the early steps, though it must be confessed they 
are not linked with absolute certainty ; for it is just possible, after 
all, that there may be two Jane C.s, one entirely unconnected 
with the other, or two Majors of Marines. The agent’s case is 
partially strengthened by the old servant’s belief that her 
mistress’s mother died about thirty years before the daughter, and 
by the discovery among the Times cuttings of the death of Mrs. 
Jane C., widow of Major William C., of the Chatham division of 
Marines, in the year 1851. If these facts do not all bear refer- 
ence to the. same family and the same individual, the coincidences 
are assuredly remarkable, On the assumption that there is no coin- 
cidence but an actual provable relationship, the next effort of the 
agent is to find the next of kin. Sir Gregory, eighth baronet, died 
unmarried, according to Debrett, in 1789, worn out, as it appears, 
with drink and dissipation ; handing over the broken fragments of 
the impoverished family estate to his brother, Sir Edward, who so 
little improved on their fallen fortunes as to sell and spend the 
remainder, and ended finally in the workhouse, without a coat to 
his back, without indeed anything but the handle to his name. 
There must have been something desperately hopeless about this 
Sir Edward, the last of the C.s, something beyond reclamation ; 
for none of his children seem to have made an effort to relieve 
him, or even to see him. Perhaps—it is possible—he may have 
been a Hampshire Lear who parted with all he had to give to his 
three daughters and Major William, and who in return turned 
their backs on him when he most wanted help. More likely the 
family taint of drink was too strong, and that he was entirely 
unmanageable ; for, after all, there is no doubt he ran his feeble 
provincial course of dissipation, finishing the ruin his brother 
Gregory began, outliving the Major, and accelerating the pace of 
the Hampshire C.s down the hill while he lived; the C.s whose 
ancestor bore a standard for the Conqueror at Senlac; whose 
descendants, children of the three daughters, and grandchildren 
of the last baronet, are at this day represented by a group of 
small shopkeepers at Cambridge, by a fugitive secretary of a build- 
ing society wanted by the police for embezzlement, by an old 
woman of eighty-five, the recipient of outdoor relief in Lincoln- 
shire—the next of kin of the lonely Jane, whose savings represent 
the once proud fortunes of the family. An English subject for an 
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English Zola; a provincial tribe of Rougon-Macquarts, the lesion 
in whose ancestral brain began, perhaps, at the Restoration, and 
has gone on widening and weakening ever since. 

We have taken in the instance above a family ‘in its decline; 
let us in the next take an example, and a brief one, of a family in 
its elevation. 

There died at Heidelberg in the early part of last year George 
B., intestate, whose effects (pending the discovery of his next of 
kin) were taken over by an agent acting on behalf of the German 
Government. Of his birth and family nothing was known, nor any- 
thing of him individually, beyond the fact that for the last eight 
years he had lived at Heidelberg, and for the best part of that 
time had been in business as commission agent for an English 
firm. The English firm were equally ignorant of the antecedents 
of their employé, and could only refer the inquirer to George B.’s 
most intimate friend (most intimate for George, that is, who had 
no friends), who himself could give no other information than 
that he believed George came from Yorkshire or Lincolnshire ; 
that in early life he had heard he had been an actor or singer ; 
that he remembered him saying he had been educated with the 
younger Charles Mathews, while his father had been a member 
of the provincial company of the elder. Of the years between his 
life as an actor and his work as a commission agent the friend 
could give no account beyond that, at the time of the Franco- 
German War, George B. had lived at a village in Brittany, where 
possibly some information or trace of him could be still discovered. 
At Pont-Creux there were many reminiscences of the eccentric 
George, who had been distinguished while there for his abnormal 
poverty and his abnormal pride. The winter of 1870-71 was, as 
all remember, unusually bitter and severe ; yet its severity made 
no difference to the habits or costume of the friendless English- 
man. Daily his cry of coton anglais! coton filé! the commodity 
in which he dealt, was heard in the streets; and daily would he 
trudge, thinly clad and almost starving, into the neighbouring 
town with odds and ends in the endeavour to extend the circle of 
his trade. Any effort of assistance he refused with rudeness; he 
would take no money, nor do any work that he considered deroga- 
tory. A neighbour, who brought his boots to be mended in the 
hope that a franc or two so earned would be acceptable, was 
received and repulsed in a manner that left no doubt upon his 
. Mind that Pont-Creux was harbouring a pair d’Angleterre, con- 
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demned to exile and penury for some monstrous political crime. 
But beyond these personal traits nothing of value relating to the 
actual life or relationship of George B. could be found in the 
Brittany village, whence he disappeared as mysteriously and 
silently as he had come. 

Upon the father, believed to be a member of the elder Charles 
Mathews’s provincial company, the baffled agent then fell back, 
and in the hope of there tracing some record of him consulted the 
well-known and voluminous life of the accomplished actor and 
mimic. George B. at the time of his death was about 76; he 
should, therefore, have been born in 1808 or thereabouts, for 
these ages given are nearly always suppositious and untrustworthy. 
The Life, to many tedious, to the agent proved priceless ; for there 
among its profusion of detail, often tiresome and dull, was a notice 
of Mr. B., a member of the company, laid up at York with the 
gout, and carried through an applauding crowd from the theatre 
to his lodgings close by in Lord Mayor’s Walk; another, of his 
marriage while on tour to a lady of the company; and a third 
recording the birth of a son at Leeds. To York and Leeds the 
agent journeyed, and, by a piece of good fortune rare indeed, 
selected at both places aw premier cowp the churches in which 
the ceremonies of marriage and baptism had taken place. The 
birth and parentage once placed beyond a doubt, the rest proved 
easy. A casual reference to the elder B.’s having in early life been 
a sailor afforded a clue to his birthplace, Hull, and his father a 
gunner in the King’s service. The gunner had another son, who 
rose to be a captain and married well, and who as he rose more 
and more lost sight of his less fortunate brother the actor. One 
of the captain’s daughters (who with her sister, the widow of a 
baronet, only the other day shared the eight or nine hundred 
pounds left by their unknown cousin George) has a child’s recol- 
lection of a figure in the hall with a bundle, and of being told, as 
she was hurried away, he was an improvident and unpresentable 
uncle, who had no one but himself to thank for the choice of a 
degrading career. Perhaps, if in this solitary watcher in the hall 
she could have recognised the father of a future benefactor, she 
would have looked at him with greater curiosity and kindliness ; 
perhaps, even, have begged for something for him from the 
servants’ hall. 

None but those whose business leads them to the study of 
genealogies can have any conception of the enormous ramifications 
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of even the most insignificant families, of the heights to which 
they reach, of the depths to which they descend, though each may 
in his own small circle in some faint measure experience a taste of 
it; for have we not each of us a relative who is a peer, a relative 
who is a village carpenter? Do not our family ties extend equally 
to Grosvenor Square and a back shop in Little Peddlington? May 
not and, for all we know, does not our second cousin ex maternd 
often wait upon us in a crumpled shirt front at the splendid table 
of our uncle ex paternt ? 

In proof of what we write let us take one more instance of 
fallen family fortunes, and wehave done, as lawyers say, with this 
part of the case. 

In 1835 Lieutenant J. W., of the Scinde Horse, left in the 
hands of the Indian Government 20,000 sicca rupees, to which 
for more than forty years no claim was made. In 1872, by order 
of the Government, a list of the owners of the securities deposited 
with them and never claimed was published—securities varying in 
amount up to 10,000/., and some of them dating back to the early 
days of the century. Our friend the agent has in the last thirteen 
years worked steadily through this list, identifying and apportion- 
ing, till of the whole forty or fifty scarcely a dozen remain undistri- 
buted ; and of the forty or fifty we select the Lieutenant J. W. as 
embodying the strangest and most touching story. What had 
become of him since 1835, or who were his relatives, was alike a 
mystery. The name, a common one, might represent a wife and 
children, or an irritable and lonely bachelor who died of jungle 
fever, was killed by a fall from a howdah while tiger-shooting, or 
expired from the effects of a damp station and brandy-pawnee. 
Everything seemed dark until the Asiatic Magazine—that 
invaluable record of the Anglo-Indian—after much research was at 
last found to account for Lieutenant J. W., of the Scinde Horse ; 
for here, among commissioners and collectors, was his death 
recorded as one of the victims of the Khyber Pass disaster of 1842, 
of the age of forty, second son of the well-known T. W., the 
Queen’s Counsel. Such a lucky find and so full a description, even 
after so much research, do not often fall in the agent’s way, and 
he made the best of them. He turned to the Law List and his 
cuttings from the Times, and here was T. W., the Q.C., of 
Mecklenburg Square, who died in 1827; and in Somerset House 
was the probate of the lawyer’s will, leaving everything to his wife, 
and after her death among his five children, mentioning among 
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them J. W., of the Scinde Horse. From the moment of the 
Q.C.’s death the descent of the hill by the W. family appears to 
have begun. It is, of course, impossible to tell from a mere record 
of names, dates, and places the reason of it, and it is not very 
satisfactory to speculate. Whatever the hereditary taint, what- 
ever the tetervima causa, some strange growth fastened its myriad 
teeth on the family tree, and the timber of which an eminent 
Queen’s Counsel was once fashioned now furnishes material for a 
rural letter-carrier, a domestic servant, and a preacher of the sea~ 
side breakwater type, who in the more unpropitious months 
cobbles and botches. The W.s moved from Mecklenburg Square 
to Islington, the household consisting of the mother, three 
daughters, and the eldest son. T. W., the eldest son, never dis- 
tinguished himself in any kind of way, except as a sort of sulky 
recluse, and died at Calais utterly friendless and entirely penni- 
less, except for three-and-twenty pounds, which went to bury him. 
Of the three daughters one married a dentist, one a surgeon, and 
one a farmer; the mother died in 1833, The farmer is still alive, 
the others are all dead. The only descendants are the four 
children of the surgeon, of which, as we have said, two are 
domestic servants, one is a rural letter-carrier, and one, when the 
weather is fine, an out-of-door preacher. These four and the 
old farmer are the sole inheritors of the Scinde Horse lieutenant’s 
sicca rupees, which, much to their astonishment, were last year 
divided amongst them ; and whether they were most enraptured 
to receive the unexpected windfall, or to learn they were the 
grandchildren of an eminent Queen’s Counsel and the nephews 
and nieces of a Queen’s officer, is a point very difficult even for the 
agent to decide. 

With such stories and a hundred others is the agent-mind 
stored; such stories and a hundred others more fantastic and 
romantic will he pour out while he holds you with an eye that has 
something of the glitter of unclaimed gold in it. Sit with him 
awhile on Tom Tiddler’s ground, among his books, and records, 
and papers, and before long the fever will have touched you, the 
malaria of greed will have crept into your bones, the thirst of 
avarice will dry your tongue, the aur sacra fames inflame you. 
You will find yourself telling your new friend in disordered accents 
of a great-uncle who went to the Bermudas in 1795 and never more 
was heard of, who was supposed to have enlisted and risen to fame 
and wealth. Though in your heart you know him to have been a 
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hopeless scamp who must have perished of rum there as he would 
have perished of brandy here if he had stayed—though you believe 
him in your heart to have been only fit to shift cargo and unload 
barrels on the quay, you find yourself searching for him deliriously 
with glaring eyeballs and parched lips, turning over army lists 
and company registers, diving into records of battles and sieges, 
of loot and prize money, and, as a last resource, hurrying over 
Eastern burial-grounds in the hope of discovering his resting- 
place, and on his tomb notice to his next of kin to come and claim 
his wealth. The attack is short, but it is sharp, accompanied 
while it lasts with a high pulse and delirium. For twenty minutes 
you are raging through temples and plucking jewels from the ears 
and eyes and noses of idols; for twenty minutes you are sacking 
palaces and carrying off bangles, necklaces, strings of pearls, 
elephant trappings, and uncut emeralds ; for twenty minutes you 
dre weighting your cummerbund with Venetian coins, Calcutta 
mohurs, promissory notes, and bars and bricks of gold; and in 
twenty minutes you are back again in the bald light of Bedford 
Row, with your hair ruffled, facing a calm personage who has 
long been inoculated to the complaint, and who hopes with all his 
heart that you are better. Yes, you are better, you are cool once 
more; a glass of water, and the great-uncle sleeps his last sleep 
after his last bout in the distant Bermudas, and you go home 
cured. 

We have no space to tell in detail more stories of estates 
wrongfully held, of estates not held at all. There is at this 
moment a large property in Kent enjoyed by trustees in default 
of an heir, under no kind of title, with no sort of deed to show 
for it, with no other proof of ownership with which to invest their 
tenants than a key, which is assigned as the lease would have 
been ; and there is another of a similar tenure in the heart of the 
City, where only the other day one of the tenants, not obtaining 
the monetary offer he thought his key to be entitled to, pulled 
down the building and sold the materials. Where are the owners 
of these lands and messuages? Where are the proprietors of that 
property in the north the dissolute heir of which, going out one 
day to collect and appropriate the rents for his own dissipated 
purposes, was followed by his angry father, of neither of whom 
has there been from that day to this the slightest trace? Did 
they fall over the edge of the world in internecine conflict like 
- stags in the Himalayas? Did they fight each other to Kilkenny 
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fragments? Are they stewing in that limbo of the disappeared 
that must lie somewhere between this and Bloomsbury, or chuck- 
ling together in lodgings, their differences made up, waiting only 
for the most awkward moment to put in their reappearance ? Men 
seem to get lost as books do; they certainly get torn, blistered, 
irrecognisable ; the noble clay comes down to bungholes and wind- 
vents, and even the astutest of agents finds himself in cwls-de-sacs, 
where he is forced to say, ‘ Here is a mystery ; here we must stop 
and go back; here all is darkness.’ Often, too, though the agent 
may know, he cannot substantiate his knowledge with legal 
evidence ; he may have ten out of eleven of the necessary cer- 
tificates, but the eleventh is missing, and the whole train, with 
this damp spot in the middle of it, in consequence misses fire. 
Perhaps the register itself may be non inventus, destroyed by 
fire or carelessness, or kept in that broad and free-handed style of 
To-day buried three soldiers and a woman ; or, worse still, the 
vital page cut out with the sexton’s knife, as in the Kentish 
parish, where, the leaves being parchment, it was the clerk’s 
friendly habit to present each visitor to the church with one as a 
memento of his visit. 

In conclusion, let us say that it must not be supposed that 
the majority of these next-of-kin agents do not honestly conduct 
a business entirely legitimate, and in a great measure necessary 
to our civilisation. There are rogues among them, as the police 
reports occasionally testify ; but there are rogues everywhere, and 
for the matter of that, as the Frenchman observed, not half so 
many as one would expect, considering the indisputably large per- 
centage of fools. There are no doubt gentry here who live on 
fees abstracted from the credulous poor, who, attracted by their 
advertisements and the similarity of name, endeavour to establish 
claims to estates that often do not exist and money that has long 
since been distributed; and there are agents who visit us from 
the States whose income is mainly drawn from associations formed 


to wrest Hyde Park, or Knightsbridge, or Hungerford Market 


from the possession of the present owners and occupiers, and hand ~ 


them over to the Hydes, or the Knights, or the Hungerfords of 

America, to whom a tradition has descended, generally from the 

female side, that they were formerly, and now should be, family 

property. The association is formed and the scrip is sold— 

generally at a pound—entitling the holder to sixty in the event of 

recovery. The agent is allowed so many dollars a day for expenses, 
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and 10 per cent. on the estates regained, and is sent over here to 
hunt up registers and probate; and over here he comes, and 
often spends a month or so in endeavouring to trace the loca- 
tion of the estate the association proposes to claim, while the 
Hydes and the Knights and the Hungerfords wait patiently at 
home. Then he returns and presents a report, regretting the 
insuperable difficulties. and the fleeting evidence, and the 
association quarrels and breaks up, and later the Harlands, 
who claim Harland Square, form another, and begin da capo, 
No wonder we hear of three heirs and two lawyers coming 
here to recover a small square at the East End; of an agent 
who lived for twenty years on the pseudo-claimants to the 
Townley estate, many years disposed of; of a gentleman who 
has crossed the Atlantic on this business almost a score of 
times—the advance guard of the often ragged army that illus- 
trates the proverb, Qui a terre a guerre. But these impostors, as 
far as our observation goes, are in the minority, and the majority 
of the next-of-kin agents, as we have said, appear to us to carry 
on a legitimate and necessary calling. Their work is done daily 
in the cutting and collecting of newspaper advertisements, that 
many of them recall in their mysterious wording the prophetic 
utterance of Shakespeare, ‘You have of these advertisements 
that have more in them than you'd think.’ Here, for instance, 
are a few persons from among many wanted for something to 
their advantage, taken from a letter published by Mr. Sidney 
Preston in the Manchester Courier and referring solely to the 
papers of 1884:—‘S. B., who left New York for Utah in 1863; 
W. D., who practised as a solicitor in England, and left for 
Australia in 1852; R. B., a butcher; J. F., who in 1836 was a 
publican ; a sailor, who married a barmaid in 1837; Ann S., who 
is supposed to have entered a sisterhood at Brighton; W. T. 
Twiddy, a naturalised American citizen; the representative of 
J. K., who was alive in 1808; W. E. P., for many years a gold 
digger, last heard of in 1868; a baker of Edinburgh, last heard 
of in London; the children of a stonemason, whose parents left 
England for Australia about 1840; a cab proprietor, a locksmith, 
a shoemaker, a weaver, an engineer, a gardener, a professor of the 
English language, a compositor, a cabman, two solicitors’ clerks, a 
cigar importer, a house decorator, a tailor, an army captain, two 
sailors (one last heard of at San Francisco), a watchmaker, the 
_ first cousins of Mrs. C. B. (widow of an M.P.), the nephews and 
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nieces of a farmer, one of whom is supposed to have been drowned 
in 1858, and two others last heard of in America about forty years 
ago.’ , 
° There is in one of Miss Braddon’s ingenious novels, ‘ Birds of 
Prey,’ a portrait of an agent, of which we believe the original, a 
certain Chevalier Frangois de Rosaz, who died in 1876, was in 
life extraordinarily successful in prosecuting claims for persons 
interested in unclaimed money. Whether his road to success had 
not been as straight as it should have been, or that he felt that 
agents, being perhaps peculiarly liable to temptation, peculiarly 
deserved the protection he invoked—whatever may have been the 
secret reason of the last passionate paragraph of his will, there is 
something so touching and comprehensive in the cry that we 
cannot do better than reproduce it here, if only for the benefit of 
those for whose spiritual comfort and supervision (as we read it) 
it was framed. 

The Chevalier’s personal estate was sworn under 45,0001. ; he 
appointed no less than seven executors, and then he says, humbly 
and pitifully, for himself and his fellow-craftsmen :— 

‘I beg and supplicate our merciful Redeemer to receive every 
one of us in His holy paradise. I supplicate our very holy 


Mother, the Virgin Mary, the very holy Mother of God, and all 
the angels and archangels, and all the cherubim and seraphim, all 
the throne and denominations, all the dominions and virtuesses of 
the heavens, all the saints and the seven million martyrs of the 
prosecution against our very holy religion, and all the inhabitants 
of the heavens to obtain pity, mercy, and pardon of God for all 
our beloved family.’ 





RAINBOW GOLD. 


A NOVEL, 


BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


BOOK IIl.—continued. 


HOW JOHN SMITH AND JOB ROUND GREW TO BE ONE AND 
THE SAME FOR GENERAL CONINGHAME. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘THERE'S a statute of limitations in respect to debt,’ said 
Armstrong to himself as he walked across the fields, ‘ but I doubt 
whether there’s any limit allowed in the case of crime, or what they 
call crime. I mind the story perfectly. And Job was as much 
in the right as it’s easily possible for a man to be who’s sure to 
be in the wrong whichever way he walks. 

‘It’s the same man, I’m thinking. Arthur Forsyth Coninghame. 
T’ll soon find that out. He was invalided home from the Crimea. 
I mind that well. 

‘Will I say anything to Job about this business? Suppose I 
wait and see.’ 

Considering how bowed and meagre he was he walked rapidly, 
but every now and then he stopped to stare at the footpath and to 
murmur within himself, and, the murmur being finished, would go 
ahead again. His thoughts went back to a quarter of a century 
ago, and he recalled the incidents of Job’s departure, and the 
discovery of the advertisement in the columns of the Times. 
Then Job’s return, and the stolen marriage, and the story he told 
of Captain Coninghame. Captain Coninghame had been Armstrong’s 
bugbear for years, for Job had admitted at once his own identity 
with that advertised John Smith who had been accompanied by a 
bulldog answering to the name of Pincher. Armstrong remembered 
that the spectacle of soldiers on the march in Castle Barfield 
High Street, at any time within half a dozen years of Job’s return, 
had awakened in his own breast the liveliest fears for his daugh- 
ter and his son-in-law. But the fears had died away, and detec- 
tion had come to seem more and more unlikely. 


1 This novel has been dramatised by the author. 
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Supposing that this new-comer were actually the Captain 
Coninghame Job had knocked down five-and-twenty years ago, 
was it probable that he would recognise his assailant after all that 
lapse of time ? And even if it should be the real Captain Coning- 
hame, and even if recognition should prove to be possible, and 
even if the military law could still be put in force, where was 
Job’s enemy to find his proofs? Nobody knew the story but 
Ezekiel and Armstrong and Job himself. 

‘Neither old Round nor I are vera likely to tell,’ said Arm- 
strong, smiling, ‘and they wouldn’t get much out of Job, I’m 
thinking.’ 

The more he thought of the lapse of time, the changes which 
had come about in Job’s aspect, and the want of witnesses to 
identity, the more ridiculous his late scare seemed. 

‘I suppose,’ he said inwardly, pursuing more at ease the line 
of thought upon which his fears had set him going—‘I suppose 
the law never forgives. But after all the law’s only a piece of 
mechanism in the hands of men who have hearts in their bosoms 
—smaller or larger, but hearts anyway. They'd be wanting 
undoubtable proofs in a case like Job’s, and where are they to 
come from? But I’d like to know if this General Coninghame is 
the real Simon Pure.’ 

As it happened, he heard a great deal about General Coning- 
hame, and indeed that officer was not long established in Castle 
Barfield before the whole parish was in a state of wild uproar 
about him. This was the more remarkable because the folks of 
Castle Barfield were commonly of a humdrum turn of mind, and 
were inclined to accept almost whatever happened in a spirit of 
bovine tranquillity. 

Once or twice a year, perhaps, but rarely oftener, Armstrong 
would leave his chess and his books, and would betake himself 
for an hour to the parlour of the Barfield Arms, to smoke a neigh- 
bourly pipe and to hear the gossip of the place. A month after 
the arrival of the new tenant at the Warren, General Coninghame’s 
character and proceedings were the subject of an animated con- 
versation. . 

‘Not a order,’ said the landlord, standing with his back to the 
fireplace and pointing his discourse by waving the stem of a long 
clay pipe ; ‘not a order has been sent to so much as one single 
soul i’ Castle Barfield so far as I have heerd of. I think it’ll be - 
allowed, gentlemen, as the landlord o’ the Barfield Arms is in a 
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position to learn what’s doing i’ the parish, and, from what I hear, 
theer’s nothing as he has requirement for but he sends into town 
for it, from his sugar to his butcher’s meat. Now,’ continued the 
landlord, with bent brows and a general air of laying down the 
law impartially, ‘that may be neighbourly or it may not, it may 
sum up wi’ modern fashions or it may not, it may be the mode 
wheer he comes from or it, may not, but of this thing I am certain, 
gentlemen, it has not heretofore been the manner of the resident 
gentlefolk i’ Castle Barfield.’ 

The landlord had delivered this address, or one resembling it, 
every evening for a fortnight past, and had always found it well 
received. The new-comer’s action touched the British trades- 
man in his tenderest point, and the High Street was bitterly 
indignant. 

‘Now, Mr. Armstrong,’ said the landlord, ‘ is well beknown for 
one of our oldest residents, and a gentleman as is always listened 
to with respect an’ pleasure. I should just like to hear Mr. 
Armstrong’s opinion.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Armstrong, ‘I’m an old freetrader, and I stand 
for the liberty of the indiveedual—in measure. But in a kind of 
way there’s a tie between people that live in the same place. We 
speak of the human race as the human family, indicating thereliy 
a general recogneetion of the tie between all peoples and lands. 
Then each nation has a sort of national instinct, the which per- 
suades it to hold together and to support and think well of the home 
institutions. Then ye descend a little lower and come to town 
life or to parish life like our own, and ye find in rightly organeesed 
minds a kind of parochial patriotism. A parish is just a family 
on a larger scale—so many members of the human family brought 
together, in a bond a thought more intimate than that which 
holds them to the warld at large, and whatsoever makes for the 
general good and contentment of the parish is, in a sort of way, 
a binding duty on every resident. Commerce is the natural bond 
of goedwill amongst men, and, in short, it’s just a man’s duty to 
deal with his neighbours.’ 

‘I’ve allays thought,’ said the landlord, ‘sence I had the 
pleasure to know Mr. Armstrong, forty ’ear ago, as the Church was 
bis rightful line of life and the pulpit his befitting place. The 
justice of his remarks is such.’ 

‘ Armstrong,’ said the grocer, ‘is of a mind with the rest of us. 
As for it’s being a man’s duty to deal with his neighbours, it needs 
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no ghost to come from the grave to tell us that, my lord. Per- 
haps Armstrong, being a man of readin’, can tell us wheer that 
kotation’s from ?’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ returned Armstrong. ‘ There’s ne’er a villain dwell- 
ing in all Denmark but he’s an arrant knave.’ 

‘What’s that got to do with it?’ demanded the grocer. 

‘If you'll turn to the fifth scene of the first act of Hawmlet, 
yell find out,’ returned the grey Scotchman, gently. 

‘Theer, theer, theer,’ said the farrier. ‘Hox an’ frog, hox an’ 
frog. What’s the sort 0’ use for thee to set up again Armstrong 
as a mon 0’ books ?’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the tailor, ‘let dogs delight; but sure-lie 
we can be at peace in the Arms.’ But it was the pleader for 
peace himself who was fated to create the excitement of the time. 
‘ Theer’s a matter,’ he said, ‘as I like still less than the General’s 
dealin’s outside the parish. Theer’s not a many of the local 
gentlefolks as sees fit to have their clothes made i’ the parish, 
though mayhoppen'the cut’s as good and the cloth a trifle better 
here than elsewhere. Here’s a piece o’ genuine West of England 
now, as you might stand under a waterspout with an’ come out dry.’ 

‘Sound stuff, doubtless,’ replied a neighbour, fingering the 
skirt of the tailor’s coat. ‘But what about the General ?’ 

‘Why, the thing as gets my back up is,’ said the tailor, ‘as 
he’s stopped the right 0’ way across the Warrin Lezzurs.’ 

The Warren Leasowes? There was a general cry and a 
general movement. Men looked at each other in uncertainty. 

‘I passed to-day,’ said the tailor solemnly, ‘and the stile was 
took away and the space boarded over. I climbed the bank, and I 
see two men a putting the plough across the footpath.’ 

The farrier reared his burly form, and, gazing at the opposite 
wall, spoke like a man in a mesmeric trance. 

‘Gentlemen, man an’ lad I’ve lived i’ this parish five-and-fifty 
‘ear come next Castle Barfield Wake Monday, an’ I’ve knowed the 
right o’ way across the Warrin Lezzurs sence I was the height of 
a standin’ sledge. I rise to move that this meetin’ starts at once 
to view the spot, and if things be as Mr. Nightingle represents 
‘em, that this meetin’ destr’ys the fence.’ 

The farrier came out of his trance and sat down again, and 
there was a murmur of resolute applause. 

‘I second that,’ said one, and the landlord, being called upon 
to put the vote to the meeting, did so with a flourish. He wasa 
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far-seeing man, and he knew that, although the beginning of this 
business would empty the bar-parlour, the final result of it might 
be as profitable as an election. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Armstrong, rising, ‘if ye’ll listen to the 
counsel of the oldest man amongst ye F 

‘We're in want of no cold water from you, thank you, Arm- 
strong,’ said the grocer. 

‘Order for Armstrong,’ cried the farrier, who made a point of 
differing from the grocer on all occasions. 

‘Ye’ll get no cold water from me, nor yet teepid,’ the Scot de- 
clared. ‘I say “down with oppressions, large and small.” Remove 
the fence by all means. It’s neither more nor less than an insolent 
infringement on popular rights. But I urge upon you to do no 
needless farthing’s worth of damage, and to get yourselves into 
no trouble. It’s a bit of justice-work, lads. Let it be done 
decently and in order.’ 

‘Will you come and tek your share of it?’ inquired the grocer, 
jeeringly. y 

‘Ay will I, the grey man answered tranquilly. ‘ Anything 
for justice.’ 

‘Come to the forge, gentlemen,’ said the farrier. ‘My two 
lads is on a job as can wait awhile. Me and them’ll take tools 
and fetch the fence down, and I shall be obliged by a few law-abidin’ 
gentlemen a-lookin’ on.’ 

They all flowed out into the tranquil street, and took their 
way in a body to the forge. Here they were reinforced by the 
two apprentices and half a dozen idlers of the rougher sort, and 
go became noticeable by their numbers in so quiet a place and at 
so still a time. The farrier and his two assistants marched in 
front, each with a sledge-hammer across his shoulder, and the 
procession followed, taking up recruits every here and there. 

It was a lovely night, and the harvest moon was at the full, so 
that even when the little crowd had passed the line of gas lamps, 
and had come upon the lane which led to the Warren, the air was 
full of light. When the opponents of tyranny came to the new 
fence and saw its stout timbers gleaming white in the moonbeams, 
they raised a groan. 

‘Gie me a leg over,’ said the farrier, and he was on the other 
side in a twinkling. Somebody passed his sledge after him, the 
crowd stood clear in a semicircle, and the three sledges began to 

thunder on the timbers. They were stoutly set, but beneath the 
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crashing blows of the sledges they soon gave way, and in a minute 
the woodwork was gapped in a dozen places. By-and-by the 
central post broke short beneath the farrier’s hammer and toppled 
into the road. The crowd cheered, and at that instant a man 
broke into the semicircle with a shock of corn in his arms. 

‘Gether the chips, lads,’ he said. ‘ We'll mek a clean job on 
it while we’re about it.’ 

‘Men,’ cried Armstrong, ‘ ye’ll not burn bread? That’s a sin 
in the eyes of God and man.’ 

‘You’m right, gaffer,’ said one, a miner by his dress and his 
coalblack hands and face. ‘ Pull the corn off the stalks. Theer’s 
plenty on us, and theer’s lots o’ time.’ 

So said, so done. In two or three minutes the bundle of straw , 
was blazing, and the broken fragments of the fence being thrown 
upon it, there was soon a roaring fire in the middle of the lane. 

‘ Order,’ roared the farrier, for the rougher fellows were shouting 
and singing about the bonfire, and engaging in wild horse-play. 
The ery secured silence. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the farrier, ‘ what we 
am to do this night is to show our right of way. I move we walk 
in order by our own public walk across the Lezzurs.’ 

There was a new cheer at this, and everybody streamed into 
the field. By-and-by they came upon a part of the road which 
had been ploughed, and in another minute found the plough lying 
in the pathway. Somebody raised a cry that the plough should 
be broken, and this proposal meeting with the general sense of 
justice, the three sledges came into play again, and in a minute 
the work was done. Whilst the blows were yet falling, the little 
crowd received a final reinforcement by the arrival of Job Round® 
and Ezekiel. 

‘What’s all this?’ demanded Job, catching sight of Armstrong. 

‘We’re an assemblage of village Hampdens, lad,’ said Arm- 
strong, laughing. ‘The village Hampdens who with dauntless 
breast the petty tyrant of the fields withstand.’ 

‘ That fellow has tried to stop the pathway?’ asked Job. 

‘Just that,’ said Armstrong. ‘Nightingale brought the news 
to the Barfield Arms, and they sallied out in a body. Everything’s 
been done so far in pretty fair order.’ 

‘Has he fenced the far end of the path as well ?’ 

‘Most likely. We're going to see. Job,’ continued the grey 
man, pulling him by his sleeve, ‘ I’d be out of this if I were you.’ 
He spoke in a half-whisper. 
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‘Why ?’ said Job. 

‘It’s Arthur Forsyth Coninghame, returned Armstrong, drawing 
him further from the crowd. ‘I thought so when [I first heard 
his name. I’ve known it for the past three weeks.’ 

‘I knew it all along,’ Job answered quietly. The farrier and 
his following were moving on again, and he made a step to follow 
them. 

‘There’s no use in tempting Providence,’ said Armstrong, 
‘It’s as likely as not the noise will bring him out.’ 

‘Let it bring him,’ replied Job, with a brusque contempt he 
had never employed towards Armstrong until that moment. ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ he said, as the old man released his arm. ‘ That 
was for him and not for you, Mr. Armstrong. I’m not afraid of 
him.’ 

‘I wish you were,’ said Armstrong, but Ezekiel, who had also 
been inquiring into the cause of the disturbance and had grown 
greatly excited over it, called to them both, and they followed. 

‘Theer’s a bit o’ sperit i’ Castle Barfield yet, it’d seem,’ said 
Ezekiel, with a sulky exultation. ‘Gentlefolks as comin’ from 
furrin parts, an’ bringin’ furrin manners wi’ ’em, ’Il ha’ to learn 
who we be. I'd fight this as lung as I could stand, again hog, 
dog, or divil.’ 

‘Bravo, dad!’ cried Job, clapping his-father’s shoulder with a 
laugh. ‘You see, sir,’ turning to Armstrong, ‘the thing’s typical 
of bigger things. There’s no riding roughshod over these fellows. 
I like the feel of it. No grumbling, no calling of meetings, but 
a straight left-hander from the shoulder.’ 

‘Ay,’ returned Armstrong; ‘it’s the spirit that made us fight 
a year or two ago rather than let the bear eat the turkey. We're 
an assemblage of village Hampdens, as I said just now.’ 

‘I’m righteous glad,’ said Ezekiel, walking sturdily beside 
them, ‘as we happened to be here, Job. I’m th’ o’dest ratepayer 
i’ Castle Barfield, an’ it’s fitting as I should be here. I can re- 
member this a free walk for nigh on seventy ’ear.’ 

They were at the back of the Warren, a great square white 
house, standing sheltered by its trees, when Armstrong took Job a 
second time by the sleeve. ' 

‘I see him,’ said Job, calmly, in answer to the warning tug 
the other gave him. Two or three men were walking across the 
moonlit field, and at their head was a tall military figure. The mili- 


‘ tary figure and one other were in evening dress, and their white 
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shirt fronts gleamed in the moonlight which fell full upon them. 
They, and the serving men who followed them, were making 
towards the end of the pathway, and Job quickened his pace to 
reach the spot at the same time. It was plain that a second fence 
had been erected there, for the timbers answered the first blow of 
the hammer like a drum, but presently began to crash and 
crackle. 

‘Hallo, there, you scoundrels!’ shouted the leader of the 
party from the Warren ; ‘ what are you doing there ?’ 

‘Justice, my good sir, justice,’ said Job Round, interposing 
his great figure between the new-comer and the crowd. 

The General looked him up and down with scorn, and moved 
to walk round him. Armstrong ran up and took Job by the arm, 
but the big man did not seem to notice him. 

‘You must be aware, sir,’ he said, addressing his old enemy 
with great suavity, ‘that you have committed an illegal act in 
enclosing a road over which the people of this parish have held 
an immemorial right of way.’ 

‘And who are you ?’ demanded the other. 

‘T am part owner of that public property of which you are the 
convicted thief, sir,’ said Job, with a quite amiable laugh in his 
voice. General Coninghame glared at him in speechless indigna- 
tion, and Armstrong’s hand trembled on Job’s arm. ‘Some of 
these fellows are a little rough,’ the big man continued, ‘and you 
are likely to be unpopular for the moment. You will best consider 
your own safety, as you did in the Crimea, by a judicious retire- 
ment from the seat of operations.’ 

‘T will bear you in mind, sir,’ said the other, in a restrained 
voice which shook with rage. With that he plunged into the 
crowd, shouldering aside boldly enough such as came in his way, 
and, seizing the farrier by his uplifted arm, tried to drag him 
backwards from the half-demolished fence. The farrier, with his 
sledge still poised, turned to look at him. : 

‘Well?’ he said, with something of a drawl. ‘ What dost thee 
want ?’ 

‘I am the proprietor of this land.’ 

‘Ah?’ replied the farrier, lowering the sledge and wiping his 
brow with his shirt sleeve. 

‘I demand your name,’ said General Coninghame, ‘and the 
names of your companions ; and I order you to quit my land.’ 

‘Governor!’ said the farrier, ‘thee remind’st me o’ Caddick’s 
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pig. One fine mornin’ two gentlemen made a call upon him. 
“ And now,” says Caddick’s pig, “ they'll be for lettin’ me ha’ my 
breakfast.” But i’stead o’ that they took him out, an’ they made 
him into pork and bacon.’ 

With this rustic apologue the farrier spat upon his horny 
hands, and, taking a new hold upon the sledge-hammer, set to 
work again. The crowd guffawed, and the General stood looking 
on at the work of demolition. 

‘I shall know you again,’ he said, addressing the farrier, ‘and 
you, sir,’ to Job, who inclined his head with a smile. ‘And you. 
And you,’ singling here and there another. 

The crowd began to hustle him, but Job cried out authorita- 
tively— 

‘No violence, men. Leave him alone.’ 

The hustling ceased, and Coninghame, approaching Job, looked 
at him oddly. Job returned his gaze, and for half a minute or 
nearly they stood looking point blank at each other. The full 
light of the harvest moon made the features of both men clear to 
view. It was plain that a chord of remembrance had been struck 
in Coninghame’s mind, and it was plain also that he was running 
over a hundred forgotten or neglected chords in the hope of 
sounding it again. The light of half-recognition died away, and 
he turned with a mere repetition of his old warning. 

‘TI shall know you again.’ 

‘So I should fancy,’ Job answered, with a laugh. 

Coninghame retired to his own party, and by-and-by one of 
his servants addressed him and pointed out those he knew. This 
was the coachman, who had been in Castle Barfield service for a 
year or two. Some of the men jeered at him, but Coninghame 
borrowed a set of tablets from his friend, and wrote by the light 
of his own timber, which by this time had begun to blaze merrily. 

‘And now, gentlemen,’ said Job, ‘as you seem to have com- 
pleted the business which brought you here, it may be as well if 
you go quietly home again.’ 

‘Job, Job,’ said Armstrong, when they two were alone in the 
fields again, ‘ye’re a mere madman. What made you go and 
throw yourself in the man’s way like that ?’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’ returned Job, stolidly. ‘The scoundrel doesn’t 
know me from Adam, and if he did, what would it matter? Who's 
going to take his word after five-and-twenty years?’ 

‘Ye forget the dog, lad,’ said Armstrong. ‘There are a 
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hundred people, a thousand, in Castle Barfield at this minute 
who remember that you went away with him.’ 

‘I don’t forget the dog,’ Job answered sternly. ‘That was 
the brute who poisoned him. Do you know, sir,’ he went on, with 
a strange quiet, ‘it was only on the day I married that I relin- 
quished my resolve to make that fellow’s life send in a sort of 
bankrupt dividend for poor Pincher’s. I was going to say “ pay 
for it,” but that was nonsense.’ ; 

‘Job, lad, Job,’ said Armstrong, ‘ you're just awful. Think 
of Sarah, if nothing else will tame you.’ 

‘Well, he answered, ‘it’s all over. I'll keep out of the 
blackguard’s way, to please you.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Tus episode of the broken fences stirred the Castle Barfield spirit 
rarely, and a prodigious sum of bar-parlour oratory was expended 
on it. The merest lookers-on bragged of their presence on the 
great occasion, and took heroic airs with their less fortunate 


neighbours. The farrier became a demigod, and the boys told 
each other the most barefaced inventions as to how he could break 
horseshoes with thumb and finger, or how he had walked for a 
wager from Salem Chapel to the Fox and Dogs, bearing an unsus- 
pected anvil beneath his cloak. Apart from the fact that a farrier 
is pretty generally a man of some muscle, this especial farrier had 
never had a reputation until now, even amongst schoolboys, but 
after the breaking of General Coninghame’s fences there arose a 
glorified shade of him who performed daily feats like those of 
Topham the carpenter, or Signor Belzoni. 

General Coninghame was not at all the man to decline battle 
on such a ground as this. He was by nature domineering, and 
for nearly thirty years he had strengthened his native proclivities 
by an unbroken course of petty military tyrannies. The British 
soldier of the old long service days respected an officer who could 
be justly severe, and sometimes loved the strictest disciplinarians. 
But the British soldier cordially loathed General Coninghame, 
who, having been a good deal on depdt duty in his time, had 
earned a hateful reputation which extended north, south, east, and 
west, wherever Tommy Atkins was quartered. He was personally 
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hated all over the globe, and had been cursed in the canteens of 
every latitude. His very aspect breathed a supercilious disdain, 
and he coupled meanness with hauteur. He was the sort of officer 
who pulls saddles to pieces after the ordinary midday inspection, 
to make privy inquiry after concealed rust spots, and who orders 
kit inspections without the customary notice. Upon occasion he 
had been known to be merciful to an incorrigible, but he was 
pitiless to a good-conduct man who tripped by accident. These 
characteristics, heightened during the Crimean struggle by a 
tendency to put himself at critical moments under medical treat- 
ment, had made him one of the best-hated men alive. 

The bruit of the farrier’s stroke for liberty was sobering down, 
and the ploughed path of the public roadway had hardened anew 
under pressure of many feet, when Ezekiel started out one after- 
noon for a solitary constitutional. His way led him, as much by 
accident as choice, to the neighbourhood of the Warren, and there, 
to his amazement and indignation, he beheld a new fence in course 
of erection, and saw propped against the hedge a notice board, on 
which was painted, in large white letters on a black ground, this 
legend: ‘Trespassers will be prosecuted with the utmost rigour 
of the law.’ 

‘They will—will ’em?’ said Ezekiel to the nearest workman, 
after reading this aloud. ‘ Very well then, here goes!’ 

He squeezed himself through the space yet remaining, and 
started to walk across the fields, wagging his head, and prodding 
at the earth with his thick walking-stick in a very detérmined 
manner. It delighted his pugnacious old soul to see the invader 
of public rights standing within the enclosure. 

‘Turn back, sir,’ cried the General. 

Ezekiel planted his stick firmly, and looked about with the air 
of a man absorbed in contemplation of the landscape. 

‘Do you hear, sir?’ cried the General, advancing. 

Ezekiel, who carried his snuff loose in his waistcoat pocket, 
took a deliberate pinch and went on leisurely with his walk. The 
General strode before him and intercepted his path. 

‘ Arternoon, mister! Arternoon !’ said the old man, with more 
than common geniality of manner, and walked stolidly against the 
General’s close-buttoned frock-coat. 

‘Leave this field, sir,’ said Coninghame. 

‘Eh?’ 

‘ Leave this field.’ 
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‘I’m a leaving it,’ returned Ezekiel. ‘I’m a-goin on into the 
next un.’ 

The humour of this retort is not at first sight obvious, but 
the next field also and the three beyond it were Coninghame’s 
property. 

‘The land is private. You have no right here.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said theoldman. ‘ Have I been and fell into anny 
species of a herror? Why, no, no, no.’ He looked about him 
with an air of inquiry, and with studied slowness drew a spectacle 
ease from his pocket, and set a pair of heavy gold-framed glasses 
deliberately astride his nose. ‘These be the Warrin Lezzurs, 
bain’t em? I ain’t likely to ha’ lost my road. I’ve walked here 
this five-an’-sixty ’ear.’ 

‘You have no right here,’ the General repeated. ‘This land 
is private property.’ 

‘Ah!’ returned Ezekiel, genially ; ‘mayhappen thee hasn’t 
heard th’ other piece o’ news. Queen Anne’s dead. It’s been 
beautiful harvest weather.’ 

Without having any particularly solid reasons for it, it came 
easy to General Coninghame to despise most men, and, as a matter 
of course, he could despise particularly an ignorant and ill-bred 
old man like Ezekiel, who talked with the broadest conceivable 
accent, and wore clothes which had been out of date for forty 
years. But his very despite added to his wrath, and when Ezekiel 
a second time walked against him as if he were invisible, his anger 
almost robbed him of the power of speech. A man who has 
tyrannised unchecked for thirty years is likely to feel opposition 
pretty keenly. 

‘Leave this field!’ he said hoarsely, and actually laid both 
hands upon the ill-bred intruder’s coat collar. 

‘ Mister,’ said Ezekiel, ‘I don’t know as I ever see a prettier 
nose than yourn, and I should be loth to break it. But that’s 
what'll happen if thee keep’st hold o’ my coat.’ He clenched his 
walking-stick in both hands, and introducing it between the 
General’s arms, touched with extreme gentleness the feature he 
had named, and then waved the stick back so suddenly that 
Coninghame released him and retired a step. Ezekiel was un- 
doubtedly an exceedingly vulgar old man, and the General felt it 
undignified to dispute further with him. 

‘Turn this man out,’ he said, relegating the task to the work- 
men, who had taken a delighted interest in the scene. Every- 
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body became at once exceedingly busy, and nobody responded to 
his order. They were not Barfield men, but they knew the cause 
of warfare. ‘Turn.this man out!’ he repeated, advancing to the 
foreman. 

‘Turn him out thyself if thee wantest him turned out,’ the 
man responded. ‘It’s no affair of ourn.’ 

‘ Trespassers’ll be persecuted, will ’em?’ said Ezekiel, with a 
manner which General Coninghame felt to be more vulgarly 
offensive than before. ‘If thee persecutest all the folks as’ll walk 
across this field to-morrow, thee’st have enough to persecute, 
Why, if it come to that, I’m game to pay a dozen myself, to do 
nothin’ else than walk alung this public way.’ 

‘What is your name ?’ said Coninghame. 

‘Find out,’ returned Ezekiel; and the General, setting off 
without another word at a good round pace across the fields in 
the direction of the Warren, the vulgar old man shouted after 
him, ‘Cut an’ run, sojer. Cut an’ run,’ until he was out of 
hearing, and had entered the house. Then, with a farewell jerk 
of his head at the workmen, Ezekiel pursued his dogmatic way, 
the personification of triumphant obstinacy. 

He had but reached the first gateway when he saw Coninghame 
returning with three men, two of whom were fresh from the stables 
and in their shirt sleeves. The third was a flunkey, beautifully 
bedizened. Ezekiel set his broad-brimmed hat on his head a little 
more firmly, moistened his hands, and took a good grip of his 
stick. In one sole respect he resembled Hamlet, being fat and 
scant of breath, but bodily fear was a sensation the sulky old 
mastiff had never experienced, and he stood with his obstinate 
legs wide planted, his pugnacious red fists grasping his weapon, 
and his red face one scowl of dogged courage. 

General Coninghame’s face, originally cast in a most aristocratic 
mould, but long since pinched with superciliousness, was of a 
passionate ashen grey, as he strode along a little in rear of his 
men, who advanced at a jogging trot. 

‘That’s the man,’ he said. ‘Turn him out!’ 

The three, coming to within a yard or two of Ezekiel, paused. 

‘You'd better move on, master,’ said the foremost. ‘ We’re three 
to one, and there’s none of us has any wish to hurt a oldish man 
like you.’ 

‘Move on?’ said Ezekiel. ‘Let them as likes to try it 

move me on. Only—soak this into your understandin’s, lads. 
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The fust mon as lays a hand on me, I crack his crown for 
him.’ 

‘Turn him out!’ cried Coninghame, passionately. ‘Do you 
hearme? Turn him out of the field! ’ 

‘You'd better go,’ said the man who had spoken before. 
‘We're three to one. We don’t want to hurt you.’ 

‘Niver fear for me, my lad,’ said Ezekiel, cheerfully. ‘Come 
along, if thee hast a mind to. It’s full forty ’ear sence I had a 
fight, an’ I’ll ha’ one to-day, please God, if you can find the pluck 
among you.’ 

‘It doesn’t stand to reason,’ said the groom, ‘ as three stalworth 
young chaps like we wants much pluck to tackle a grandfather. 
Come, mister, get along now, do.’ 

‘Peuh, peuh!’ said Ezekiel, with a manner wholly genial. 
‘ What’s the use o’ talking? I’m here to be put out, if thee canst 
manage it.’ 

This was the last word of the parley, and the fight began. 
Ezekiel acquitted himself with great gallantry, but the struggle 
was necessarily brief. Two of the servants were somewhat roughly 
handled, and Ezekiel, with his brass-buttoned blue coat torn from 
skirts to collar, was marched into the lane, where his hat and 
stick were thrown after him. He sat down there, breathless but 
smiling, and when the workmen gathered about him he panted 
with a wheezy chuckle— 

‘T gi’en ’em moor than I got, and that’s summat to be thank- 
ful for.’ 

‘We did our best not to hurt him,’ said the groom, mopping 
at his head with a handkerchief.borrowed from the footman. 

‘No blaiim to thee, lad,’ wheezed Ezekiel, ‘no blaim to thee.’ 
Honestly, the old gentleman had not been so happy for many and 
many a day. His blood was roused, and in spirit he was young 
again. ‘Lord bless thee, mister,’ he said to the General, who 
stood looking over the unfinished hoarding, ‘if this is the sort 
o’ thing thee wantest, thee canst have thy bellyful on it i’ Castle 
Barfield.” 

General Coninghame, naturally disdaining to reply to this, 
instructed his men to remain and repel any fresh attempt at intru- 
sion, and, having done so, walked away. In his absence Ezekiel 
received the compliments of the workmen, who regarded him 
with unmixed admiration, and having thoroughly recovered his 
breath, the old man put on his crumpled beaver—there might be 
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some difficulty in lighting on a beaver nowaday except in a museum 
—took up his walking-stick, and marched off in high feather, 
proudly conscious of his wrecked coat, and delightedly apprehen- 
sive of the sensation his aspect would create in Castle Barfield 
High Street. 

The sensation he created was equal to his best hopes, but he 
was not so young as he had been, and he was glad to call at the 
Barfield Arms, and to get a glass of brandy and water there before 
going home. Seeing him enter, a dozen curious tradesmen left 
their doors, and followed to learn the matter. Ezekiel, being 
refreshed, told his story amidst great applause, and when it was 
over the landlord, with an eye to business, spoke. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ I beg to move that a town’s meeting be 
called on the waste ground in front of this hotel this evening at 
half-past seven o'clock, to consider what steps shall be took upon 
this question.’ 

This proposal being immediately seconded and carried, the 
landlord undertook to command the services of the crier, and 
putting on his hat, walked to consult Armstrong as to the formula 
to be put into that officer’s lips. 

The Scot listened to the landlord’s story with great inward 
disturbance, and had no sooner written the required formula than 
he went in search of Job, whom he found at home listening to 
Ezekiel’s statement. The old boy was seated in his torn coat and 
crushed beaver, Sarah was sitting by his side nursing one of his 
red fists, with a face half shocked and half amused, and Job was 
standing over the pair listening with bent brows and wrathful 
eyes. 

He stretched out a hand sideways to Armstrong, and shook 
hands without looking at him. 

‘And now, Job,’ said Ezekiel, cheerfully, ‘ what thee’st got to 
do is to tek a stout gutter- porches whip an’ gi’e the General a 
dressin’.’ 

‘No, no, grandfather,’ said Sarah. ‘You mustn’t ask father to 
do such things.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Job, quietly, ‘ put on your bonnet and go across 
to father’s house. Ask for a coat and hat to be sent over.’ She 
arose somewhat reluctantly to obey. 

‘Job,’ said Armstrong, when she had left the room, ‘ we can 
manage this without violence, surely. There’s a town’s meeting 

to be held to-night to consider of the matter.’ 
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‘Town’s meeting?’ interjected Ezekiel. ‘ What’s that to do 
wi’ me? Look here, Armstrong. You meddle wi’ them matters 
as you're asked to meddle wi’.’ 

‘We'll wait for the town’s meeting,’ said Job, to his father’s 
evident astonishment and disgust. 

‘Look here,’ said Ezekiel, rising, and turning to display his 
rent coat. ‘Look here,’ he said again, removing the crushed 
beaver from his head and holding it out for his son’s inspection. 
‘I’ve got a lad as is well beknown for the strongest and biggest 
mon to be seen for twenty mile around. He could tek that sojer 
feller up i’ both hands an’ break him. An’ he can see his father 
served i’ this manner, an’ then talk o’ waitin’ for town’s meetings. 
I’m sorry i’ my heart, Job, as I iver made friends wi’ thee.’ 

‘J think it likely enough,’ returned Job, ‘that you will be 
satisfied before the night’s over.’ 

‘Job,’ cried Armstrong, ‘I must tell your father.’ 

‘You can tell my father what you please, Mr. Armstrong,’ 
replied Job. 

‘Instead of persuading your son to meddle with General Con- 
inghame,’ said the Scot, taking Ezekiel by the shoulder, ¢ ye’ll 
advise him to keep away from him.’ 

‘Shall I?’ demanded the old man, with his customary jeer. 

‘This Coninghame is the very man, the very officer, that Job 
assaulted when he ran away from the army five-and-twenty years 
ago, and more. This is the man that set a price upon his head. 
Man alive! d’ye know that Job’s in as much danger this day as 
hewasthen? That night the fence was broken they met together, 
and though ’twas only moonlight Coninghame half-knew him. 

The change from jeering incredulity to terror in Ezekiel’s face 
was instantaneous. 

‘ Job,’ he said, glaring at his son, ‘is that the trewth ?’ 

‘It’s true enough,’ Job answered with a stolid composure. 

‘What shall’st thee do?’ 

‘Do?’ asked Job, raising his eyebrows. ‘I shall buy that 
gutta-percha whip you spoke of. The town’s meeting will decide 
to have the fences down again, of course. Equally of course 
General Coninghame will be there to see.’ 

He raised his hands and shrugged his mighty shoulders, as if 
the thing were altogether disposed of. 

‘Job,’ said his father, ‘don’t go anigh him. Let sleepin’ dogs 
lie. If I’d ha’ guessed I’d ha’ let him and the Warrin Lezzurs 
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alone. An’ I bain’t hurt, Job. Theer’s ne’er a mark o’ me, 
nowheer. I bain’t hurta bit. Job, Job, whativer made thee 
come home again, wi’ a thing like this a hangin’ o’er thee? Why 
didstn’t run t’ Ameriky ?’ 

‘I’m in no sort of danger,’ answered Job. ‘I’m going to flog 
that fellow, and if he likes he’s going to trump up a story against 
me which nobody will be disposed to believe, and which, though 
everybody believed it, he can’t prove. Let’s have no more of this. 
Here’s Sarah back again.’ . 

A moment later Sarah entered the room, followed by the 
woman who managed Ezekiel’s household for him, and generally 
failed to manage Ezekiel. The girl looked around and saw that 
both the old men were gloomy and perturbed. In her father’s 
face she could read nothing but its customary expression, crossed 
by the faintest flicker of a smile. 

Ezekiel threw off his tattered coat and put on the garment his 
servant had brought for him. 

‘ Job,’ he said then, ‘come across an’ have a bit of a quiet talk. 
Armstrong, you might as well come too.’ 

‘ Not this afternoon, dad,’ Job answered cheerfully. ‘ I'll come 
to-morrow and have a cup of tea with you, if you'll let me. Shall 
I bring Sarah with me ?’ 

‘Do as you like,’ replied Ezekiel, sulkily. ‘ Armstrong, will 
you come along o’ me?’ 

‘You'll be at the meeting, both of you?’ asked Job. 

‘ Didst iver see such a mon i’ your life?’ said Ezekiel when he 
and Armstrong were in the garden-path together. ‘ He’s the 
wrongest-headed, obstinaytist fellow I iver came alongside, our 
Job is. An’ what beats me, Armstrong, is wheer he gets it from. 
His mother was a yieldin’ sort o’ woman.’ 

Armstrong glanced at him with an amused look, which faded 
as quickly as it came. 

‘He’s got nayther fear nor rayson,’ pursued Ezekiel. ‘ He’s 
niver been much of a son to me, but I’ve allays had a sort of a 
likin’ for him.’ 

Armstrong made no answer to this fatherly sentiment, and 
Ezekiel kept silence until his own house was reached. At the 
door he turned suddenly. 

‘Here, I say, come inside,’ he said; ‘I’ve got a notion.’ He 
began to chuckle and to rub his hands together. ‘ Armstrong, 
we're two old fools, you an’ me,’ he said, when they had both 
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entered the kitchen and he had carefully closed the door. ‘ We're 
a pair 0’ fools, an’ Job’s i’ the right. Look thee, it’s more than 
five-and-twenty ear sence he ’listed.’ 

‘Well?’ said Armstrong. 

‘Well,’ returned Ezekiel, triumphantly ; ‘ he’d swear to serve 
the king. Now, then, what sort o’ claim has Queen Victoria got 
upon him? Answer me that.’ 

‘Suppose you owed a man five pounds,’ returned Armstrong, 
‘and hadn’t paid it when he died. His heirs could claim it.’ 
Ezekiel’s countenance fell. ‘Job’s best safety—his only safety— 
lies in the time that’s gone by. But then, there’s the dog. Ye 
know the story.’ 

‘What about the dog ?’ asked Ezekiel. ‘This is the mon as 
pisened him ?’ 

‘This is the man that poisoned him. But that’s not what 
I’m thinking. There’s a good thousand people now alive in 
Castle Barfield that know the story of Job’s leaving home. He 
enlisted on the very day he left; and that’s another link; and he 
enlisted within five miles of this. But the worst of all is that he 
took the dog with him, and when he was proclaimed he was adver- 
tised as being accompanied by a dog who answered to the name of 
“Pincher.” Now if Job comes into collision with this man, I fear 
me he'll be recognised. If he’s recognised he’ll have an implacable 
enemy, who'll set to work to make inquiries. We can’t warn all 
the world to say nothing of the dog, and when once he’s men- 
tioned, there’s a chain strong enough for anybody’s mind.’ 

‘What’s to be done?’ asked Ezekiel, staring helplessly at his 
companion. Armstrong shook his head mournfully. 

‘If we could persuade him to keep out of the man’s way,’ he 
said, but left the sentence unfinished. ‘ He knows all that I’ve 
told you. He even told me he’d keep out of this blagyard’s 
way, and he’d have done it, but for this unlucky affair of this 
afternoon.’ 

‘It was bad enough,’ said Ezekiel, ‘when he went away an’ 
‘listed. That was a shame to befall a daycent family. It was 
wuss when he run away. And now it’s wuss than iver.’ 

‘It’s bad enough in all conscience,’ Armstrong assented. 
‘There’s just one thing we can do, and that’s to stand by him 
to-night, and persuade him out of mischief if it’s possible.’ 

The meeting of that evening was brief and stern. Resolved, 
on the proposal of the farrier, seconded by the landlord of the 
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Barfield Arms—‘ That this here meeting condemns the action 
of General Coninghame in blocking up the pathway through the 
Warrin Lezzurs heretofore beknown as a public walk for genera- 
tions out of memory.’ Resolved, on the proposal of one Blake, 
an old physical force Chartist, and carried by acclamation—‘ That 
this meeting enforce its rights without delay.’ 

There was no moon to-night, but scattered about the crowd 
were men with torches—strands of rope dipped in tar and twisted 
about a hedgestake—or with stable lanterns held aloft on pitch- 
forks, and these shone pale in the autumn twilight, and gleamed 
more and more ruddily as the night came down. 

Job Round had fulfilled the first part of his programme, and 
had bought a gutta-percha whip. Armstrong and Ezekiel were 
with him, each bent on persuading him to peace, but without 
resiilt so far. The police of the place were at the meeting in 
some force, but had no instructions to interfere. 

The crowd set out, five hundred strong, and Job walked 
leisurely among them, head and shoulders higher than his neigh- 
bours, and Armstrong and Ezekiel kept pace with him, one on 
either side. When the Warren Leasowes were reached, it ap- 
peared that the General had prepared to meet force with force, 
for a body of twenty men was found on guard. These, ascertain- 
ing the dimensions of the mob and the resolution of the leaders, 
gave way without a struggle. The first fence was broken, as 
before, by the farrier and his apprentices, but this time the débris 
was carried to a point on the path opposite the Warren, and was 
fired in view of the windows. The crowd trampled the fields, 
and, having hooted and groaned its fill, went on to the next fence. 
This also was demolished, and its fragments, being borne to the 
dying fire, were there heaped up, and soon refreshed the blaze. 
Job Round took no part in the proceedings, but in each case 
stood by quietly watching at the edge of the crowd, casting an 
occasional glance towards the big house glimmering faintly white 
in the shadow of its surrounding trees. When the second fire 
began to burn high he moved away a little, and stood with his 
face to the house and his back to the roaring mob. . 

Ezekiel and Armstrong kept their places beside him, and, 
looking towards the house, saw, with a renewal of their fears, a 
score of figures approaching across the field. These figures were 
at first so dim, moving as they did outside the glare of the bonfire, 
, that they seemed like shadows, but drawing nearer they grew 
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into solidity, and at length took light as well as shade. General 
Coninghame was at the head of the approaching band, and paus- 
ing within a yard or two of the waiting three, he stood and spoke 
in a loud but somewhat tremulous voice. 

‘My men!’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ cried Job, ‘silence for General Coninghame. 
You may speak, sir. They will give you a fair hearing.’ 

‘TI have to tell you,’ said Coninghame, advancing to the fire 
and speaking in a high-pitched voice, ‘that this violence will be 
punished in due course. The names and addresses of those of 
you who have taken a leading part in these proceedings are 
already in my possession. I warn the others, who have only aided 
and abetted the proceedings by their presence, to depart at once.’ 

The crowd was pretty silent now, and almost everybody heard 
Job Round when he asked— 

‘Have you anything more to say?’ 

‘I have nothing more to say,’ returned Coninghame. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Job, ‘ General Coninghame has finished his 
address. Will you kindly form round whilst I say something to 
General Coninghame in my own behalf?’ 

The crowd formed round. 

‘Stand clear, if you please,’ said Job. ‘Perhaps I may rely 
upon the kindness of my friends to undertake that General 
Coninghame and I shall not be interrupted in the course of the 
conversation I hope to have with him.’ 

He stretched out a hand and seized Coninghame by the arm. 
There was a scuffle for a minute, and at the end of it the two 
were left standing in the midst of a circular space, with a ring of 
firelit figures standing round. 

‘You know me, most of you,’ said Job, ‘and most of you know 
my father, who isa man of seventy-seven years of age. For seventy 
years he has been accustomed to walk in this public path, and he 
was never molested here until this afternoon. To-day he was 
seen here by the gallant officer whose arm [ hold.’ A great roar 
of laughter burst from the crowd. ‘ You know the British soldier 
loves to fight fair when he fights at all, and it came natural there- 
fore to General Coninghame to set three lusty young men- 
servants to attack one old man.’ At this there were savage groans 
and hootings, and General Coninghame looked about him with a 
white and desperate face. ‘I am pleased to tell you, gentlemen, 
that the old man defended himself, and broke a head or two.’ A 
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new roar of laughter rose in answer to this statement. ‘In spite 
of all he could do, he was hustled from the field, and his coat was 
rent from the collar to the tails.’ 

‘No more violence was used than could be helped,’ said Con- 
inghame, but his voice was thick, and scarcely reached the ears of 
one man in the crowd. 

‘General Coninghame tells me,’ pursued Job, ‘that no more 
violence was used than could be helped. I will accept that 
statement. I myself do not propose to use more violence than 
can be helped.’ Another roar of laughter, with a noticeable tone 
of angry satisfaction in it. ‘ You observe, gentlemen, that I am 
at this moment surrounded by my friends and neighbours, whilst 
General Coninghame is alone. You may notice also that I ama 
higger and a stronger man than General Coninghame. If he and 
I were on more equal terms I might be tempted to flog him 
soundly, to teach him something of the respect which is due to 
age. But in the present condition a light punishment publicly 
inflicted will serve as well. To a person in General Coninghame’s 
position one blow is as disgraceful as a million.’ 

He held his enemy at arm’s length, and the whip whistled in 
the air once, and once only. 

‘ You see,’ said Job, ‘ this officer and gentleman has received 
public chastisement, and has not attempted to defend himself. I 
think we may compliment him on that discretion which is the 
better part of valour, and let him go. You are free, sir.’ 

‘It is no part of a soldier’s duty,’ said Coninghame, ‘to brawl 
in public with a ruffian.’ He moved away, amid the groans of 
the crowd, and Job strode stolidly in another direction, followed 
by his father and Armstrong. 

‘ Job,’ grumbled Ezekiel, ‘I niver see sich a thing i’ my life. 
Talk o’ that for a hidin’s Why, it was nayther flesh nor fish, 
nor good red herring. You might ayther ha’ leathered him or 
let him alone.’ 

Castle Barfield, as represented by its town’s meeting, took 
another view of the case, and the crowd, following Job, to his in- 
tense disgust, cheered him all the way to the Barfield Arms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


GENERAL CONINGHAME had three times been assaulted in the 
course of a life of five-and-fifty years—twice by one John Smith, 
a contumacious recruit from Birmingham, and once by Job Round, 
of Castle Barfield. Perhaps it was not an unnatural thing that 
Job Round should bring John Smith to mind. Mr. Bowling’s 
yearnings towards the buried treasure in the Balkans had never 
been keener or more passionate than Coninghame’s towards the 
escaped John Smith, who had got away at the very beginning of 
his punishment. For years after John Smith’s disappearance the 
sight of any broad-shouldered, tall, and well-set man who hap- 
pened to have red hair had quickened his longings, and had im- 
pelled him to a faster footstep in the streets. He had seen a 
vision of the young man in the likeliest and unlikeliest places. 
He had horribly disconcerted a young Life Guardsman by a fruit- 
less denunciation in one of the London parks. He had dogged a 
young barrister about the Temple, and a new chum about the 
streets of Melbourne. He had discovered a fictitious John Smith 
ina royal footman, and in an attaché of the embassy at Paris. 
In short, his hungry, unsatisfied desire of vengeance on John 
Smith had haunted him, and he had been ready to take anybody 
~ for the man he hated. 

It may at once be admitted that he had very good grounds 
for hating the escaped recruit. His brother officers, though they 
had seen the unavoidable necessity of maintaining discipline, had 
never been altogether on his side, and some of the younger had 
even expressed a sort of reserved sympathy with the deserter. 
He knew—more, perhaps, by intuition than by any direct’ means 
—that the men of the regiment were well pleased with John’s 
escape, and he traced more of his unpopularity than was strictly 
due to it to the general sympathy with the contumacious 
Smith. Even after all this lapse of years he could feel at any 
moment with the tip of his tongue the scar John Smith had left 
upon his lip, and his moustache was hourly arranged to hide the 
outer sign of it. 

Of later years the exigent desire to discover his enemy had 
faded away, as such things will, even in the most retentive minds, 
but it had never died, and it had lent a vague sort of shadowy in- 
fluence to his choice of an abiding-place when the time came for 
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his retirement from active military duty. John Smith had de- 
scribed himself as a native of a neighbouring township, and it was 
not actually impossible that he had returned, or that a resident 
within a mile or two of his birthplace might encounter him. 

Coninghame had prided himself, without great reason, on 
having an excellent memory for faces, but as a matter of fact his 
ears were truer to memory than his eyes. Job Round’s first words 
to him—‘ Justice, sir, justice’—had struck his ears as a disagree- 
able odour might have struck his nostrils, or an evil savour his 
palate, and he had a faint sense of having experienced the same 
repulsion long ago. The voice in itself was by no means unpleas- 
ing, and yet its first tones had been hateful to him. It was a 
noticeable voice, amazingly profound and solid, and likely to be 
memorable. The bearded face, with the beetling eyebrows, which 
were heavy enough to have furnished Coninghame himself with a 
pair of moustaches, awoke no remembrance in his mind, but the 
ponderous voice stayed obstinately in his ears, and an elusive 
inner chord responded to it. 

When the roaring and singing had died away, and the lanterns 
and torches of the rioters had all gone with them, he commanded 
his carriage, and drove at a respectful distance from the crowd to 
the police station. When he alighted he could hear the mob 
still shouting in front of the hotel, two or three hundred yards 
beyond. 

‘ What can we do for you, sir?’ asked the sergeant on duty. 

‘That is my name,’ replied the General, laying his card upon 
the desk. ‘I have been assaulted this evening, and a trespass has 
been committed upon my property.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the sergeant, tentatively. 

‘I learn,’ continued Coninghame, ‘that the person who 
assaulted me bears the name of Round. I am told he is well 
known in the place, and that there will be no difficulty in finding 
him, or in identifying him when found.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ said the sergeant, scratching his whisker. 

‘TI desire him,’ said the General, ‘to be taken into custody at 
once.’ 

‘Custody, sir?’ returned the sergeant. ‘ Well, sir, I couldn't 
take that upon myself.’ 

‘Do you know the man ?’ demanded Coninghame. 

‘Well, sir, there’s two or three dozen Rounds in the parish.’ 

‘There are not many who answer this man’s description, I 
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imagine. He is a man of six feet two or three, and he wears a 
reat beard and moustache.’ 

‘Ah!’ The sergeant rounded his mouth and eyes. ‘Mr. Job 
Round, of Konak Cottage, most likely.’ 

‘Very well. I desire to give that man in charge. At once.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it serve your turn better to summons him ?’ asked 
the official. ‘It’s the regular course. You see, sir, Mr. Round’s 
a gentleman of private means, and highly thought of.’ 

‘I instruct you to arrest him on a charge of trespass and 
assault.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said the sergeant, a little nettled by the icy 
and supercilious air which characterised the General’s manner. 
‘If you'll give me the proper authority, I’ll act upon it. You give 
yourself out as a General ;’ this was a perfectly safe piece of 
insolence, and the sergeant knew it ; ‘and if that’s the position in 
life you occupy, you ought to know your way about in a case like 
this.’ 

‘You are insolent, sir,’ returned Coninghame. ‘I shall take 
the first opportunity of reporting you to the magistrates.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ replied the official, coolly. ‘That’s as you 
please, of course.’ 

‘When will it be necessary for me to attend to prosecute ?’ 
demanded the General, whose inward fires began to play danger- 
ously near the icy surface. 

‘I can’t undertake the responsibility of Mr. Round’s arrest 
without a warrant,’ said the sergeant. 

‘I accept whatever responsibility may be seni to this pro- 
ceeding,’ said Coninghame, almost savagely. ‘ Let me see if you 
dare refuse to do your duty.’ 

‘T can’t act in a matter of this sort without instructions,’ the 
sergeant answered, beginning to pare his nails with the air of a 
man who has spoken his final word. 

‘I order you to arrest this man,’ stormed Coninghame. 

‘Do you suppose that Mr. Round will disappear?’ asked the 
officer, looking up at him. ‘Have you any information, or any 
reasonable belief to that effect ?’ 

‘T order you to arrest him.’ 

‘You don’t seem much hurt, unless it’s in temper,’ returned 
the sergeant. ‘You can summons the gentleman. It’s the ordi- 
nary course.’ 

‘I order you to arrest him.’ 
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‘Very well, then,’ said the officer, tranquilly ; ‘my business is 
to do my duty to the best of my discretion, and I can’t entertain 
the charge.’ 

‘You refuse ?’ 

‘It’s open to you to apply to the nearest magistrate for a 
warrant.’ 

‘ Who is the nearest magistrate ?’ 

The sergeant feigned an intricate search amongst his papers, 
and the General, looking at him, grew grey with suppressed rage, 

‘Mr. Jabez Whitehouse, Tolly End Hall,’ said the sergeant at 
last. 

‘T shall make a formal report of your conduct, sir,’ said the 
irate General, striding to the door. 

‘That’s exactly as you please,’ replied the sergeant, and Con- 
inghame disappeared wild with anger. He had not counted upon 
more than putting his assailant to the trouble of finding bail, but 
to be robbed of even so small a present revenge as this enraged 
him. 

‘Do you know Tolly End Hall?’ he demanded of his coach- 
man, and the man answering in the affirmative, he snarled 
‘Drive there,’ and took his seat in the carriage. The coachman 
closed the door, mounted to his seat, and drove in the direction of 
the Barfield Arms. Coninghame, hoping to escape without recog- 
nition, lay back out of sight, but one or two of the crowd knew his 
carriage, and he was groaned and hooted at with much heartiness. 
A stone or two struck the vehicle, and the coachman whipped up 
the horses. At this the mob saw fit to break into a roar of 
jeering laughter. 

Everything seemed to conspire to help General Coninghame 
into a condition of ungovernable ill-temper, and he was ushered 
into the presence of the magistrate in a state of mind which 
prompted him to be unusually supercilious and haughty in 
manner. 

Mr. Jabez Whitehouse was a Black Country magistrate of an 
order now almost extinct. He had been a working miner in his 
early days, had risen to wealth by his own industry and shrewd- 
ness, had lost little or nothing of the native roughness of his 
speech, and, though a good sort of fellow enough in the main, was 
disposed somewhat to overvalue his own dignity. He was, more- 
over, an ardent partisan of popular rights, and nothing but his 
position of magistrate had held him back from a personal attend- 
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ance at the town’s meeting or the destruction of the General’s 
fences. 

‘Tek a cheer,’ said the magistrate, when the General was 
shown in. *‘ What can I do for you ?’ 

‘In the first place,’ replied Coninghame, who remained stand- 
ing, ‘I have to report the sergeant now on duty at the police station 
for insolence.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Jabez Whitehouse. ‘As how?’ 

‘This evening my grounds were invaded by a mob, who broke 
and burned my fences, and I myself was assaulted with a whip by 
aman named Round. I drove to the police station, and instructed 
the officer on duty to take this person into custody, which, in the 
most openly insolent manner, he refused to do. I presume that, 
asa magistrate, you have power to receive such a complaint as 
this, and to act upon it ?’ 

‘Why, yes. I can undertek to see as it shall be looked into.’ 

‘In the second place, I have to ask for a warrant for the arrest 
of this man Round—-Job Round—on a charge of trespass and 
assault.’ 

‘M—n,’ said the magistrate; ‘that’s a job as’ll bear a little 
thinkin’ on. Where was this so-called trespass made ?’ 

‘The trespass was committed upon my own grounds, at the 
rear of my house, the Warren.’ 

‘In the Warren Lezzurs, I persoom,’ said Mr. Whitehouse 
magisterially. 

‘In the Warren Leasowes,’ replied the General. ‘ Precisely.’ 

‘ And the natur of this so-called assault ?’ asked the magistrate. 

‘I was seized by the arm, dragged a dozen yards, and struck 
with a riding-whip.’ 

‘By Mr. Job Round ?’ 

‘By a man of that name.’ 

‘A warrant to arrest a person in Mr. Round’s position,’ said the 
magistrate, with a deliberate lengthening of the local drawl, ‘ ’ud 
be a serious matter. In regards of trespass, my present apinium is, 
as a old-established right of way exists through the Warren 
Lezzurs. That is a matter as could be heerd in court, howsever, 
an’ the argeyments on both sides browt forrad. In regards of the 
assault alleged agen Mr. Round, a summons may be took out, but 
I see no call for the issue of a warrant. In regards of the mis- 
conduct alleged agen the officer, your complaint shall be took 
notice of in the proper manner.’ 
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‘You refuse, then,’ said Coninghame, ‘to do your duty in this 
matter ?’ . 

‘I refuse to do anythin’ outside my duty. It’s no part o’ my 
duty to help a angry man to mek his neighbours uncomfortable,’ 

‘I am not inclined to think you know much about your duty, 
sir,’ said the General. 

‘That,’ returned Mr. Jabez Whitehouse, ‘ ain’t the only pint 
on which me an’ you is likely to differ.’ 

General Coninghame took up his hat and withdrew without 
further words. He was allowed to drive home in quiet, and next 
day, seeing no more formidable instrument ready to his hand, he 
took out a summons against Job Round for trespass and assault, 
and instructed a local solicitor to engage a barrister. The service 
of the legal document frightened Sarah, but her father’s reception 
of it did something to reassure her. Ezekiel, hearing of it, was for 
taking out a counter summons on his own account, but Job was 
so resolutely set against this that he gave way. 

The case came on for hearing on the following Saturday, and, 
as a matter of course, the little police court, and its approaches, 
were thronged. Job and Ezekiel were cheered, and General Con- 
inghame was liberally hooted on arrival. Plaintiff and defendant 
took their seats on opposite sides of the clerk’s table. The plaintiff 
was fidgety and pale. The defendant’s usual air of calm challenge 
was broken now and again by the mere gleam of a smile. 

Coninghame was put into the witness-box, was sworn, and gave 
his evidence. Then Job arose to cross-question him; and Arm- 
strong, who was in court, felt a sort of wonder and terror at his 
coolness. 

‘Iam going, with the permission of the court, to ask you a 
question or two, General Coninghame. You recognise this old 
gentleman, perhaps?’ laying a hand on Ezekiel’s shoulder. 

‘I have seen the man before.’ 

‘Did you see him in the Warren Leasowes on the afternoon of 
the day on which the assault you complain of was made ?’ 

‘I saw him there. I told him he was trespassing, and ordered 
him to leave.’ 

‘Did he obey your order ?’ 

‘ He refused to obey my order, and behaved with vulgar 
insolence.’ 

Ezekiel chuckled at this with such an obvious self-approval 
that he led the whole court on to laughter. 
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‘With vulgar insolence?’ said Job, lifting his big eyebrows 
and smiling. 

Coninghame made no reply. He stood grasping with his 
gloved hands the edge of the witness-box, and his eyes were fixed 
upon Job with an expression of bewilderment and inquiry. Arm- 
strong seemed to feel his own heart stand still within him, and for 
a moment his sight failed. 

‘Finding you were not obeyed, what did you do?’ asked the 
defendant. The witness passed a hand across his forehead and his 
eyes. Job repeated his question. 

‘I sent three of my servants to enforce my orders.’ 

‘What instructions did you give them ?’ 

‘I told them to enforce my commands.’ 

‘Did you tell them they were free to use violence?’ 

‘Ne.’ 

‘Did they use violence ?’ 

‘He resisted, and they were compelled to employ force.’ Con- 
inghame passed his hand across his brows again. What was it? 
he asked himself. Where had he seen this man before? He 
might have known and hated him in an earlier life. He seemed 
toremember vaguely that all this had happened long ago, that 
these grey eyes had looked into his with the tranquil contempt 
they held at this minute ; and the deep voice that thus questioned 
him in the dingy court with its crowd of strangers’ faces was as 
familiar as his own voice in his own ears. 

‘They were compelled to employ force ?’ 

‘They were compelled,’ returned Coninghame, half-recovering 
from his dream. ‘Two of my servants were obliged,’ he added, 
turning to the bench, ‘ to seek surgical assistance.’ 

‘Surgical assistance?’ said Job. ‘That is a little vague. 
Were they severely hurt ?’ 

‘They were both severely hurt.’ 

‘And they was,’ said Ezekiel, relishingly. The listeners 
laughed, but the court gravely reproved the old gentleman, and 
threatened his removal. 

‘Now you knew that my father—you know that this is my 
father, General Coninghame? Thank you. You knew that my 
father was within his legal right when he walked across the Lea- 
sowes?’ | 

‘I knew nothing of the kind. He was an intruder upon pri- 
vate property.’ 
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An officer of the court who found himself somewhat too tightly 
packed moved in front of the witness-box, but still left the witness 
visible to the defendant. 

‘ You know that a legal right of way has been affirmed by the 
people of this parish.’ The witness inclined his head with an icy 
loftiness. ‘Did my father tell you that he had used the walk for 
sixty-five years without molestation ? ’ 

‘He said something to that effect.’ 

‘Did you take any pains to verify the truth of that statement 
before you ordered three young men to assault one old one ?’ 

Coninghame looked at him with renewed bewilderment. The 
officer made a movement, and came between witness and defen- 
dant, and Job, stretching forth an arm, put him on one side. 
That gesture broke the cloud which hung over Coninghame’s 
memory, and he saw—as one sees in a dark night by lightning— 
the recruit, John Smith, putting aside the escort who stood between 
himself and the witness against him in a trial by court-martial. 

His eyes, which were of a curiously light blue, glittered like 
steel, and he drew a great breath. A fountain of sweet refresh- 
ment seemed to rise within him. 

A love which after an absence of more than five-and-twenty 
years could know a resuscitation so complete, a new life so 
passionate, eager, and triumphant, would be a love of an heroic 
sort indeed, but for a hatred the revival was little more than 
commonplace. It takes a large heart to love well; the smallest 
hearts can hate with thoroughness. In proportion, therefore, as 
small hearts are more numerous than large, thorough-going hatreds 
are commoner than heroic loves. This is not the fashionable view 
of human nature, but on inspection it will be found to have truth 
in it. 

John Smith! Not for the first moment in his rejoicing and 
vindictive thoughts the John Smith who had knocked him down 
at Gloucester, or the John Smith who had half-strangled him in 
the presence of his brother officers. These memories of John 
Smith came somewhat later to whet an appetite which hardly 
needed to be coaxed or prompted. But the man whom Coninghame 
first saw was the man whose dog he had poisoned. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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